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A SAD MISTAKE. 


[A NOVELETTE.] 


CHAPTER I. 


Tarrez ig not the smallest doubt that had 
the élite of Torohester been consulted, they 
Would have said that the ‘ mistake ’ was Jack 
Horton’s marrying at all, for he was a 
lisntenant in a very aristocratic regiment, 
Which required considerable management for 
its Offisers to keep out of debt, even if they 
Possessed a far larger share of private means 
than fell to Jack's share. 

Bat, if Torchester would have condemned 
young Horton's marriage, in any case moet 
Masuredly they would have eondemmed in 
donble force his wedding such a penniless 
little nobody as Nancy Dering, the lissle 
Organiat of St. Mark's iron church, which 
ood in one of the poorest districts of 
5** and was accounted as quite in 

elums, 


(sack! saox! 13 IT 





— — 


Bat it so happened Jack p2ssessed a strong 
will and a brave heart. Hs fell in love with 
Nanoy the ficet time he ever saw her, when 
she was performing dance music, at half a 
guinea the night, at a very select party given 
by Mes. Malmaison, hia Colonel's wife. 

BSabsequently he discovered she was the 
sister of a favourite schoolfellow whom he 
had lost sight of years before. 

As Algy's friend he was weloomed to the 
shabby little honse where Nanoy lived with 
an old aunt; and it was go far from the 
haunts of all hie fashionable acquaintance, 
that no one ever suspected his visits, and so 
things drifted on until Sir Douglas Horton's 
youngest son was actually engaged to the poor 
little organiat. 

She was a pretty girl, but her good looks 
were not of the kind which force themselves 
upon people at ficat sight. She might have 
passed unnoticed in a crowd; only those who 
had time for a second glance noticed the 





beauty of the dark, star-like eyes—as violet 
| and velvetty in their depths as a pansy—and 
saw that the face had a wondrous sweetness 
despite its gravity, and a purity of complexion 








TRUE?” NaN ORIED, SPRINGING TO HIS SIDE.] 


which contrasted well with the long, dark 
eyelashes. 

Of course they were to’ wait.” Jack's pay 
was far too amall to support a wife, while, if 
Sir Douglas had had even a hint of his boy's 
iofataation, he would have out off every 
penny of the rather meagre allowance which 
supplemented what Jack earned from a grate- 
fal country; and at eighteen and twenty. four, 
“* waiting '’ has not a very terrible sound, 

Tney saw each other often, Aunt Hannah 
was the kindest and easiest of chaperones, 
and Nancy at least was perfectly happy. 

Bat a change was coming. Ouae dall 
February day, when Nancy was sitting over 
the fire, wondering why the second month is 
the year was always so cold and blustering, 
there was a loud knock at the door, and the 
small servant ushered in Mr, Horton. 

Welcome as he always was, Nanoy felt 
instinctively something was wrong even before 
she looked at bis face, for Aunt Hannah had 
gone away only that morning on a visit to a re- 
lation in the country, and it had been arranged 
Mr. Horton should not call at Jasmine Cottage 
until her return; besides, he never came in 
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the afternoon, whea Nanoy was ont aga rele, 
givingmngple legsona, Whas then had brogght 
him pow 

One look at his handsome, boyish face, and 
she saw something had happened, Conld Sir 
Dovglas have discovered everything? The 
very thought made her pale as death, 

‘' Jack,” she whispered, while he held her 
hand close in his, ‘dear Jack, what has 
havpened? Only tell me,” 

They sat down side by side on the shabby, 
horse-haie sofa, and he told her all, Orders 
had come that morning for his regiment to 
proceed to Egypt; in three weeks’ time they 
xailed. 

The year was eighty-two; Arabi vas then, 
unoonquered. Troops were starting every 
fay for the seat of war; but it had negem 


seemed to Nancy that her soldier would be j 


oslled on to go there too. 

It won’s last long,” said 5— 
desperate attempt at chee ~ 
months, a year at moat, and E shall 
again; bat, Nan, I oan’s bear the 
yon.” 

She was made of true 
masic-teacher whom the 238 
thoaght so far beneath theig hoy. 
not a word to add to his sorsem, sha, 
epoke of her own loneliness and geiefy but 
sat there looking at her hero, with a 
adoration in her 
qniet faith in Jack’s return to ber. 
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“TI wish Aunt Hannah was bere,” she.anid, | 


euddenly, 
I don't,” retasmed: Jack, quickly, ‘*Biaa's 


a dear old ; but I want you to do, some- | 
~~ think hes: 


thing for me, aweethaart, and I 
inflaence might prevent is,” 
‘* Whatieds, Jack?" 


Toe young, aolding atooped and kissed hex, 


No man ever-loved: a Waman more devotedly 
than he did Nem» 

“Look hege, obi,’ be said, sbrapily, 
‘T've got ta. ga ap te London, tenight of to- 
morrow at latest, Bhere'll beemy outfit and 
a hondred things to ace to, and only three 
wecks to do it in. 
‘ good-bye’ to-morrow, unless you will come 
with me,” 

‘Come with you?” She looked at him, in 
bewilderment. ‘' Why, Jack, how could 1?” 

The boy, he was little more despite his 
twenty-four years, unfolded his scheme, He 
would go up to London that very night and 
make all arrangements for their wedding. 

Nan mast come up by the first train on 
Monday, and ten minutes ster reaching 
Victoria they would be married, There were 
no daily services a4 St. Mark's. If absolutely 
neceszary she could return on Saturday, and 
he would take that chance of running down 
into Hertfordshire to see hia family. 

* You see, Nan,’ went on the soldier, 
eagerly, ‘it was almost arranged for you to 
go with your aunt, so people here. will, anly 
thiok you changed your mind and fodowed 
her; aud, dear, Lahall be so much heppier it 
I know it ig my wife who is waiting ter me in 
Eogland.” 

There was a strange silence. Samethingin 
the girl's heart shrank from the soheme, She 
seemed to feel that tronble she could not define 
might come of it, On the other hand, it 
rasant six whole.days, perhap# more, of Jack’s 
company, instead of parting almost at once— 
it might be for ever. 

* Piease Heaven I'll come back,’ he whis. 
psred, ‘‘and we'll have fifty yeara:or more to 
spend together; bat, Nan, there's. always the 
onance of a ballet hitting me, and——” 

Her eyes filled with teara, Shedid not see 
thet is was selfish of Jack to wish her to ran 
tbe risk of early widowhood. She did not 
gusss the price. she might have. to pay for a 
few days of happiness, 

*' Only be my wife, Nan," he pleaded, “ and 
I ehall fight as one who has something to 
strive for, and if—no, not if; bat when—I 
come back Sir Douglas and the rest must 
recogniee you as my wife, when they have 


Li 


pansy yes, and & gteak | 


— — 


—— 





—— — 
beard all you were willing to, risk and brave 
fox my werthless sake.” 

“E wish we could tell your father, Jack.” 

“Is wonld never. do,” replied she: young 
soldier, frankly. “The dear old man is in 
the most awfal way already because he can’t 
do much for me, and,’’ he fluehed a dasky-red, 
‘ he’s eet bis heart on my finding an heiress. 
No, no, Nan, wait till I come back with my 
next step, and maybe a wound. He must 
listen to me then.” 

“I wish yons mother was alivo,” breathed 
Nan, “ she wend help us." 

‘‘ Aye,” agreed Jack, ‘“‘she’d have under- 
stood; but, yousee, Naa, she never had much 
power in the family, My fathsr loved her 

" is an old man, and fond of 
nd had the upper hand 
8 Only-@ little chap when my 
yet E seamed to understand 
ahe was Lady Horton and 
one-of the loveliest places in Herts 
nok bappy |” 

& Walt known story in the conniy, 
Hantons lined. Sir Douglas ha 
heiress of enormons wealth and 
terrible: 
of her 
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One would baye said fate played into Jack's 

The QGaprate-in-charge of St, apes, 
bearing of the organist’s ‘little bh y," 
thought. te, was a pity it should be ac 
curtailed. His sister, then on a visit to him, 
possessed some musical skill, and wonld 
gladly take Mies Dering's place for one Sun. 
day so as to give her a longer change. 

Perhaps the grave, simple-minded olergy. 
man was a little puzzled at the biaah with 
which Nan accepted this kind cffer. Her 
gratitude seemed go utterly out of proportion 
to the very slight favour offered. 

Fortunately Mrs, Brown was neither given 
to writing many letters nor expecting many 
from her niece. She bad gone to atay with 
her only son, a country surgeon in practice 
twenty miles from Torchester. His wife 
thought it a meroy ‘‘ Cousin Nanoy ”’ required 
the old lady's companionship, and s0 pre. 
vented Ben's feeling it his duty to offer his 
mother a home. Mra, Ben was. not a bad 
woman, bat she liked her home and her hue- 
band to herself. She therefore felt very 
charitably to little Nan, and conld.afford to be 
extremely polite.to her mother-in-law on the 
rare ocoasions wken the old lady visited her. 

Mrs. Browne did remark ence it wanetrange 


-; Nanoy wrote so seldom, bat in her next 


breath she observed the girl worked so hard 
)it was no wonder she did not care to sit down 


busy}to pem and ink while she was at home, and 


Nan, it will have to be | dit 


to her son, they were. rather 

He was so handsome, such, a credit: ta: the 
family, and he was quite to rob 
them, for they had their mother’s rty, 
while their own brother Reginald must inherit. 
the baronetey and Horton Park. Jack was 
tosally unprovided for, but he was. so. fagai- 
nating, his family fondly hoped he would win 
the heart and fortune of some heiress. 

It had been ingtitied into. kim. from his 
school. days that he must marry money, and 
yet all the maxims which had been impsrted 
to him had not prevented his losing his heart 
#0 pretty, portionlesa Nancy Dering, 

And now he pleaded hiv cauee bravely, An 
engagement he felt Sir Douglas would never 
sanction, but a marriage waa different. If 
hia boy came home a hero, the old man’s 
heart would surely go ont to that boy’s wife— 
the girl who had been content to trast every- 
thing to Jaok’s werd. 

Nenoy yielded, She was but eighteen, and 
abe loved him, Jsok was her bero; her 
knight. To the poor, tonder-bearted girl there 
seamed no difference in her griet if he wera 
killed, whether she wore hia wedding-ring 
or not; and if, indeed, he: wera to be among 
the slain, how should she ever-forgive herself 
for refusing hie last request?) So before Jaok 
lef) Jasmine Cotéage-he took ber promise that 
she would be at Victoria station by eleven 
o'clock on Monday morning, and would so 
have arranged matters that she need not 
return to Torchester before the following 
Satarday. 


— 


ehe-migh’s have remained in complete ignor. 
ance of Nan's absence, but that a neighbour 


dot the. surgeon’s went into Torochesteg which 


was the neareat important tows to Camelford, 
and. brought beak the vews that she had called 
ot Jaemine-Cottage and been told by the little 
aexvant that Mine-Dering. was away. 

; ™ Susan Brown, “ashe 
away; grandma, without tell- 


wantco: fondiok Nan to betray 
hadimade her. 


the child without me, I 
dames at the school whare Nan 
here, She did last time 

Naony she was a very 


daresay 
‘teaches; 
I wae here, anchl 
foolish: child fan 
Baty.in spite of 
tent with ber nicge's; 
on earth wonldginguce her to prolong her 
Visit; and ehe started to retarn to Torchester 


the-very day abe had originally fixed, which 
wae juséa fortnightatter Nan’s wedding. 


Brown's professed con- 
arrangements, no power 


CHAPTER I, 


Sroren weddings are generally represented 
as gloomy, uncomfortable effsairs; bat there 
could not have been a cheerier, brighter day 
than that on which Nan left. Torchester. 
It really seemed ag though February had bor- 
rowed & little from ita sister May, so blue and 
~ ees waa thesky, so soft snd balmy the 
air. 

Nancy Dering knew very little of London. 
She had been bronght up at Torchester High 
School, and spent her holidays with relation®, 
80 that she bad had little ocossion to visit the 
great metropolie. 

As she stepped on to the platform at Vic: 
toria Station she felt like a stranger in a 
strange. land; but Jack was:waiting for. her, 
andashe led her to a cab every feeling of 
loneliness-vaniehed. He made her world, and 
she was quite content so that she waa with 


Mr. Horton had ceréamly made the moat of 
his three dayq in London, Not only was 
everything arranged for-the wedding, bat he 
had taken apartmenta not five minutes’ walk 
from Viotoria Station, where he and his wile 
————— the fires days of their married 

e. 

“I should have liked us to have had a proper 
honeymoon," he said regresfally, ‘‘ bats there 8 
80 muck to do I don’t believe I oonld get 
away from London.” 





‘ What does it matter where we spend our 
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boneymoon #0 that we are’ together,” replied 
Nam brightly. “ Oh, Jack! Tean't/be sorry I 
came now, for if I hadn't! I should not have 
geen you even to say good-bye.” 

‘Not good-bye!” retorted Jack, ‘‘I shall 
come back soon. Everyone seeme to think we 
ehail soon teach these rebela their daty, and 
be ‘back before the year ie out.” 

It' wae a beantifal church where these two 
exchanged their vowsi. Like Si Mark’s, Tor 
chester, it etood in a poor Jooality, bat. it: had 
nothing elve in common with the little iron 


bailding Naw loved se well, 

—— — — 
a or 

Semed-t0'thaalr io outtite, he 


g remarkable that't 
bride should be dressed ‘in black, and neither 
of the pair produce a single friend, 

It was growing late, and he had an appoint. 
ment at twelve, so for hig awn convenience he 
suppressed the exhortation about the Patri- 
aroha, and in less time than she could have 
believed possible little Nan was ont again in 
the sunshine with Jack's ring upon her finger. 

They were little more than. a pair of. chi 
dren .atter all, Taey went home. to thei 
lodgings and had lanch, and then they went 
tothe Oryetal Palace, where the pantomime 
watstill on, 

Altogether it wae a most delightfal day, and 
till night came Nan quite forgot the sad ‘long 
parting which lay beyond. 

Of course all days could not be like that 
firat. Sometimes Jack had people to see, or 
shopping to do whieh took bim from mortiing 
till ceven at night; butat least the evenings 
remained, and he never spent one of them 
away from hie little wife, 

** Why in the world didn’t you come to us?” 
demanded his brother Reginald, meeting him 
by chance at the club; ‘‘ you know I wrote and 
said we could pat you up; buat you never 
answered,” 

Iyvo such, heaps’ to do,’’ replied Jack, 
quickly. “I oa only be: epee pane 
ing with anyone. It was aw good of you 
and Maria to think of it.” ; , 

Mr. Horton wage in Parliament, and bia 
wife, Lady Maria. was quite a leader in her 
eet; & very fashionable woman, bat a kind. 
hearted one too, and though she had three 
children of her own, she had a place in her 
heart for Jack, 

“ Well, you must come and say ‘ good-bye’ 
to us, or Maria ‘ll never forgive you. When 
do you sail?” 

“ Toie day week.” 

‘That's sharp work, Have you been down 
to Horton?” 

‘* i'm going on Saturday.” 

‘*I wonder my father ien’t beside himeelf 
at the thought of your seeing active service. 
You srehis Benjamin you know.” 

* He's too true a soldier not to wish me to 
—* battle. I think he'll miss me jast a 

ttle,” 

“We shall all do that,” said Mr. Horton, 
“Mind you take care of yourself, Jack. My 
lite's not worth many years’ purchase, and 
then there's oaly the young shaver at home 
between you and Horton. Rsmember that. 
plenge."’ 

Jaok looked at his half. brother in surprice, 
Never bad a thought come to him of isherit- 
ing the family honours: 

“ You'lllive 10 be ninety Rex, and Maria 
may have balf a dezen more sons, I’m far 
enough from Horton, and I'm giad of ié.'’\ 

“TI believe you are,”’ said the elder man, 
Rravely, ‘Jack, old fellow, you're a trae 
Horton, and somehow you and I seem to pull 
‘cgether better than: I’ve ever been able to 
With the girls. Let me know how you get on 
out there, and if there's anything I oan do 
for you, rely upon me as fally as though there 
Was no step between our brotherhood.” 


- 


They shook hands warmly, For » moment. 


Jack thoughs of telling Regimald: his seoret, 
Then pradence reminded him the clever 
stateoman whe had married a duke's danghter 


Would look with no mercifal eye on a |} 


“Ob, Jack, your letters will be my on! 
eomtort:'* | —5 


mésclliance, ao the confidence remained un- 
oken, 


Sp 

Is came at last, the moment when good. 
bye must be said, The second Saturday after 
Nanoy’s she wad forced to return to 
Torchester, at: lad ‘to resume her duties 
at S:. Mark’s the mnext’morning. Jack was 
to sue her off, and then’ go down to Horton 
—3 that farewell visit his futher wondered 

ibeen #0 long delayed. 
“You will write: to’ me?” she pleaded. 


IV write, Nan; bat, dear, when we get 
in the thick of the conflict, you’ must 
remember it won't be so eaty to send letters. | 
Don't fancy I’ve: fo a oF grown | 
——— — if it aeome to you I write | 


‘* | should never think that; Jack." 

He prested a pocket: book into her hands, it | 
contained a few bank notes—not many, for) 
ready money had never been 000 plentifal’ 





stepped into the shabby, station omnibas, 
which, afver first visiting all the more im- 
portant atreeta of the town, would oondesoend 
to lamber along the New-road and put her 
down at Jasmin Cottage: 

‘Bat Jack ia used to being 9 grand psrson, 
and I never was,” thonght the girl, “I wish 
IT wae'at Horton, just that we might be 
wogether for his last days in Hagtand, bat I 
@on’t mind abot anything else.’ 

The curate of 8s. Mark’s came ia that sven- 
ing to see the organist abont the next day’s 
services: He told Miss Dering, gravely, be 
a1 not think her holiday had done her guod. 
Ste looked paler than when she went away. 

“On, Lam perfectly well, Mr. Mason,” she 
said, cheerfully, “only rather tired. You seo, 
I am not uted to travelling, and it is a good 
way to Loné@on.” 

“T know. I am going farther than shat 
myself on Monday. My yonngest brother sails 
for Ezypt Monday evening, and I have 
promised to go and see him off.” 


with’ poor Jack, and just now bis own! Nan would gladly have accompanted him; 
requirements were great; but Sir Douglas had ‘she Knew vaguely that Mr. Masons brother 


sent him a hendted' pounds, and the halt of 
this he gave to bis ‘wife. 
* You may want money dear,” he whis- 
_— " Teaetting ion’s alwaye plentiful, and 
shouldn't liketo think my little Nan lacked 
anything I contd give her.’’ 


Jack 


had been stationed at Torchéster, but she had 
never seen him. Nan knew very few people 
in the garrison town; for though evil days 
had fallen on the family fortoner, Mre. Brown 
could never forget that her father had been 
one of the wealthiest country gentlemen of 
Biankshire. 





‘‘ And I omy tell Aunt Hannah.” 
hesitated. 
«Must you; dear?” he pleated. ‘She 


He ran through nearly everything before he 
died, Her brother followed his example, with 


knows you ars my betrotited. She Knows the result that Nan and her brother wore 
you willbe anxtous atont me and that we are left utterly anprovided for; snd the lad, who 
pure to’ write to each other; Nan, I can’t see began his pnblic. school lite at Wellington 
any good in telling Mrs. Brown of our! with Jack Horton, would probably have bad 
mharrisge,"’ to become a oity olerk, if death had not 

** And you would rather she did not know." | stepped in and provided for him inetead. 

I fear in her eagerness for your rights—| Tine people Aant Hannah would have liked 
av she would think them—she would go’ her nieoe to know ignored her, and the widow 
straight to my father with the story, and,! would not soffer Nan to mix in fourth-rate 
Nan, I know bia 80 well, He would never | society; so, save for her pupilsand their parenty, 
forgive our martiage; if he heard of it from | little Mies Dering knew hardly anyone in Tor- 
anyoue but me,’’ 'ehester, She had not even been often to visit 

“He never shall! ‘Jack, I promise you I! her cousins st Osmelton, for Mrs. Brown, 
will never tell anyone—noteven Aunt Hannah | though admitting Susan made her son a good 
—that Iam your wife. I will keepour secret, | wife, was yet fally conscious of her want of 


dear, till you come baok to claim me,”’ 
‘* Heaven bless you, Nan!" 


refinement, and did nos oars for Nan fo ces 
too much of her while her own character and 


He pat her into; the train; hia was the last | manners were still anformsa. 


face she saw as the engine bore her ous of the 


Aunt Hunnsh posseseed a hundred a-year 


terminus, then # mist seemed to come before | of her own, a pension aa the widow of an 
her'eyes. She was almost unconscious of her Indian official who had served hig country 
surroundings, and yet she could feel a cenea- | well and traly. Nan earned, betwoen the organ, 
tion of relict that she wav alone ia the carriage, | her pupils, and pluying at evering parties, 
and there was no one to gloat over her misery | perhaps fifty pounds per annum. Together the 





with the curiosity of a stranger's keen eyes. | wo ladies had managed to live happily on 
Sue bad room bat for one thought ae she | their joint incomes, bus Aunt Hannah's died 


grew calmer—she Jad looked her last upon 
her’ lover-hasband until his return from the | 
ware, The dull, grey web of her life would 
not now be broken by the golden thread of 
his visits, she would have to go on her dull 
round of work, her daily fights for bread with- 
out hearing the voice which made music to 
her; she must stand alone, 

And Aunt Hannah? I¢ was easy to promise 
silence with Jaok’s bright eyes petitioning the | 
favour, but in her heart Nan knew ashe had 
undertaken a difficult task. 

Mfs. Brown had her full share of curiosity. 
She would be certain to hear the 90:h had 
lett Torohester for the seat of war, and 
would be intensely interested to know how and 
where Jao® had taken leave of hie fancée. 

The holiday in London Nan conld explain. 
A cousin of her mother—no relation at all 
to her Aunt Hannah—lived at Battersea, and 
had repeatedly invited the young relative to 
visit her. Oa one day, when Jack was un- 
usaally basy, Nan had sought ont Mrs, 
Rassell, so she could spesk of visiting her, 
though she was pitifally conscious is was an 


equivecoation. 
She reached Torchester at five. Probab'y 
at that very hoor Jack was entering his. 


with her. 

Sae had never been able to save, and there. 
fore ahe had been delighted at Nan’s enpage- 
ment, hoping that before she had to Isave har 
—* Jack Horton would be able to olalm hig 
wife. 

Sanday seemed an interminable day to poor 
Nan. Is wasthe reaction aftor intense excite- 
ment, and its dal! calm was almost tortures to 
her. Ste would feel better, she told herself, 
when Jack bad actually started on his voyage; 
but now to know him within reach, to feel 
that he was devoting hia last day in England 
to cthora than herself, was terrible. 

Misa James, the kind old sotico!. mistress, 
waisted for Nan ia she chttrroh enolosure alter 
evening service to say something about to- 
morrow's lessons, and, like Mr. Mason, she 
thought the young muato teacher’s holiday 
had not done her mach good. 

* Bat is’a lonely for the ohild af Jasmine 
Cottage,” she reflected, now her auni's away, 
Ilt jas take ber home with me to supper, 
shawl! cheer her up.” 

And perhaps it did, or elee the fact of Aunt 
Hannah's revarn being so near forced Nan to 
romse hersetf, for when she went out to her 
les2ong on Monday she was just her old bright 


father’s carriage, the men-servants waiting self; and sli shroagh the day she worked on as 
with deep respect upon Sir Douglas Horton's) bard as poeeible, so that she might not give 
son; he would bow! along towards Horton | herself time to think. 





Patk in the most luxarious style, His wife 


Then at six o'clock she went déwn to the 


— 


See 
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railway station to meet her aunt, who would 
have felt terribly slighted if Nan had not been 
there to greet her. 

The weather had changed now. March had 
come in cold and damp. Oa thie Monday it 
bad rained so continuously that in some 
places the roads looked like pools, and even 
the pavement was wet and soppy, though the 
rain bad ceased as the afternoon wore on; and 
though Nan’s umbrella was dripping, it was 
only from past service. 

Nan knew thestation at Torchester very well, 
for though not a frequent traveller, she was a 
regular customer at the booketall, going there 
to bay the few papers and magazines she 
could afford to take in. 

The head porter was father of Mrs, Brown's 
little servant, and so Nan knew that from 
him she was quite safe to obtain every informa- 
tion she conld require. 

It seemed to her to-night the train was 
unusually late, and afser waiting a good while 
she songht ont Jacob Olark, and asked if he 
could tell her the reason. 

Nan was the only person waiting on that 
platform, for Torchester being the terminus 
of that particular branch the train went no 
farther, but ita engine being reversed it was 
presently shunted on to the other line whence 
it started on its return journey to London. 

Nan looked anxiously across, Yea, already 
quite a knot of people were there on the 
farther side waiting tor the up train, and 
marvelling at its non appearance, There waa 
& Strange feeling of alarm at Nan’s heart as 
she at last caught sight of the porter. 

‘Tan's the train very late, Jacob?” 

“More than half-an-hour, miss. 
weren t expeoting your sunt, were you?” 

*' Yes, she said she should come by it, it is 
the only one of the later trains which stops at 
Oamelton.” 

I never knew this here train so late be- 
fore,” said the porter, relactantly ; ‘the ata- 
tion- master's going to telegraph up the line if 
she ain't signalled pretty soon. Won't you go 
across, Miss Dering, it's more cheerfal like the 
other side, There's a waiting-room and people 
to talk to.”” 

I don’t want anyone to speak to,” said 
Nan, half peeviehly. ‘ The train will come in 
this side, won't she ?” 

** I can’t aay, I'm sure, miss; but if there's 
anything to hear you'll hear it sooner over 
there. The station. master’s there, you see, and 
a lot of the gentry.” 

Nan yielded. She would fain have clang to 
her solitude, but the anxiety at her heart for 
her aunt's safety conqaered all other feelings, 
and, reluctantly, she crossed the bridge to the 
other side, where the first person she met was 
her friend kind, Mise James. 

‘'Don't be frightened, dear,” said the old 
lady, quietly ; ‘‘ bat there’s been an accident. 
‘You mastn’s fret, Nancy. Only one carriage 
is injared, and most likely Mra. Brown wasn’s 
in that.” 

White to her very lips was Nan. 

“She ia so nervous, the shock alone would 
be terrible for her. Ob! please tell me all you 
know.” 

It was very little. The telegrame despatched 
up the line had produced the information that 
the missing train had run into another, con- 
sisting chiefly of coal trucks, near Marden, 
about ten miles from Torchester, one carriage 
had been injared. It was reported two or 
three people were killed. 

Toe guard had tramped himself to Marden 
with the news, and a doctor and other aid had 
at once started, 

‘We can do nothing but waii,”’ said Miss 
James, gently, ‘‘the passengers will be sent 
on to their homes as soon as possible,” 

Bat Jacob Olark had & suggestion more 
acceptable to the girl's over- wrought feelings. 

‘* Marden’s but a small place with only one 
doctor. Two of our surgeons are going down 
now with a gang of plate-layers to dig out 
part of the coal-trucka that have been 
amashed, It’s likely they’d take missie, too, 
if she wanted,” 


You 





And go at the very hour when Jack was leav- } 


ing England his Nancy was hurrying to the 
seen of a terrible disaster. 

Obly one carriage accompanied the relief 
engine, It had three compartments, Tae 
workmen took up two, the doctors, Nan, and 
kind Miss James the last. 

“You must take courage,’ said one of the 
doctors, whoknew Nan well. ‘ The telegram 
distinctly said only one carriege was injared. 
Don't make up your mind your aunt was in 
that. Very likely we shall fiad her q aĩto well, 
waiting impatiently for a train to bring her on 
to Torchester to relieve your anxieties.’ 

Nan thanked him, but took no comfort. 
Something,a nameless feeling at the heart, 
told her trouble was in store, 

Over and over again she had pictured her 
first meeting with Aant Hannah, over and 
over again she had thought how to evade the 
dear old lady’s questions and keep the secret 
of her marriage, and so, perhaps, this was to 
be her punishment, The voice, whose kindly 
inquiries she had so dreaded, would never speak 
to her again. 

They reached Marden at last. The work- 
men would go on to the scsane of the accident, 
but the doctors and their companions would 
aligh®, for passengers, both wholeand injared, 
had already been brought to ths little rustic 
station, where they were eagerly waiting for a 
train to take them on to their homes at Tor- 
chester and the two intermediate stations 
between Marden and the Garrison Town. 

Dr. Grey made a few hasty inquiries, and 
turned to Nan with a kind, grave face. 

‘Tam sorry to say Mrs. Brown was in the 
injured carriage. She is not seriously hurt, 
bat has been very much shaken. Do you feel 
calm enough to go to her?’ 

Nan rose up at once, and he led her fnto a 
little waitiog-room, where a still quiet, form 
lay on the horsehair safa. 

Nan knelt down and took one of the ice-cold 
hands In hers. ‘' Not seriously hart!” Why 
then did Aunt Hannah not speak to her? If 
thero was not much the matter, why were her 
eyes closed as though nothing on earth could 
open them ? 


OHAPTER III. 


Ir was April, the sweetest month in early 
spring, bat there was nothing of the season's 
hope and gladness in Nan's face as she sat 
in the shabby parlour where bat a few weeks 
before she had consented to Jack's desire for 
& secret marriage. 

Her face was pale and thin. It had the 
sad weariness often seen in those recovering 
from a long illness, buf for all that Nanoy 
Dering had not herself been laid low. It was 
only that for days and weeks she had watched 
anxiously by the bedside of her second mother, 
hoping against hops that the mind might yet 
return to its earthly tabernacle before the 


end. 

Those who told Dr. Grey Mra. Brown was 
‘*not much hurt” bad been mistaken, as the 
skilfal physician at once discovered when he 
exsmined her. True, no bones were broken, 
no outward injary could be A pages bat the 
nervous system had received a terribie shook, 
= this had to a certain extent paralyz3d the 
brain. 

When her own son, himself a surgeon, came 
over to Torchester the next day, the great 
medical genius of the garrison town told him 
the truth plainly. 

‘ She may last for months, though I hardly 
think it; but long or short as her space of 
lite may be, she will never recover the use of 
her faculties, Is will be a kiad of living 
death. So, my good friend, for her own sake 
= yours I can’s wish she may survive for 
ong.” 

Bea Brown knew Dz. Grey well. He had 
served his time as assistant to him before he 
settled at Camelton. He felt he could trust 
his old friend and employer thoroughly. 

‘My wife's a good wife,” he said, simply, 


‘think over 





‘'and she'd not refase for my mother to come 
to us if I wished it. Bat I’m not a rich man, 
the house is small and fall of children. I 
can't help feeling she'd be as well off really at 
Jasmine Cottage.” 

“ Better,"’ said Dr. Gray, blantly. “She 
needs no special skill in nursing, only such 
care and tendance as people give to a Bick 
child, Her servant's mother, Mrs. Clark, is 
a handy woman, and might come in for a few 
hours a day. Miss Dering would do the reat.” 

‘It’s Nan I'm thinking of,” confessed Mr, 
Brown. ‘She's but a yo | and has 
her life before her. I shouldn't 
give up all her teaching here and bary herself 
in Camelton to look after my mother, know. 
iog that when the old lady died and her 
annuity stopped we couldn't afford to give my 
cousin a home.” 

‘I gee. No, I agree with you, Misa Dering 
ought not to leave Torchester. I believe my. 
self your mother will not last long, and I 
think with Mrs. Olark’s help her niece can 
manage the nursing for a time." 

And he was right. Aant Hannah did not 
laat long.” In less than a month after she 
was brought home helpless she was carried to 
her grave. She never recovered voice or in- 
telligence, though sometimes Nan used to 
fancy the dull eyes brightened at her. pre- 
sence, She never troubled about anythin 
that went on around her, snd when she di 

r Nanoy felt more that she was alone in 
ogland than that she had lost her protector. 

B:njamin Brown behaved liberally to hia 
cousin. He was going to have a sale of his 
mother's farniture, bat he had promised Nan 
the free use of it if she cared to stay on in 
Jasmine Oottage for & month jast to “ turn 
over her plans,’ and, it must be confessed, 
unknown to his wife, he pat a crisp bank. 
note into her hand, telling her it was for 
mourning and such things. 

And now the faneral was over, the only 
creatare in England who cared for Nan was 
in her grave, and the girl had to ait down and 

o be fatare, as it seemed to her, 
without a word of help or counsel, 

Bhe had heard from Jack once since his 
arrival in Egypt. His letter was written be- 
fore he received hers, telling of aunt's 
accident, and ran in the highest spirits. He 
was delighted with the prospecs of seeing real 
war, hopeful of soon defeating the foe and 
returning safely to his own little wife. Is 
— a lovel — pect but every = 

a joyous key, and seemed a strange con 
to poor Nan’s desolation. 

There was a wide gulf, Nan thought, between 
her and Jack. He was happy with friends 
around him, his profession to oooupy him, a 
name to win, and glory to earn, while she—— 
The tears welled up into her eyes. Poor 
child, she had nothing in the world to occupy 
ber except the struggle to earn her own living 
in some way that should not throw discredit 
on her husband when he came back to claim 
her. A knock at the door was disregarded, 
then Mr. Mason entered gently, closing it be- 
hind him. 

“I want to talk to you,” he said, gently, 
‘‘and I have come to-night because I knew 
you would be alone.” n 

‘ Please don't ask what my plane are, 
cried Nan, with a little sob which was almost 
hysterica). ‘‘ Everyone is doing that, and they 
don’t seem to believe me a bit when I say I 
bagén's got any.” 

“I did not come to ask your plans,” said 
the clergyman, gravely, *‘ but to suggest one 
I had thought of for you.” 

Nanoy Dering shook her head. 

“ 1'd rather not hear it, Mr. Mason. 1 feel 
as if the last month had crushed all the life 
and hope ont of me, I oan’s think, I can't 
reason, I can hardly feel. It's as though my 
heart and brain were numb.” 

He looked at her with a great pity on bis 
kind face. 

I must tell you what I have come to say, 
but I promise you I won't worry you sbout it. 
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I won't even ask you for an answer till you 
feel you can give it.” 

“ Well?” 

It was not a promising permission ; but the 
clergyman knew the terrible shoek her aunt's 
illness had been to Nan. He never said a word 
of reproach for her petulance. He only told 
her he loved her very dearly and wanted to 
a * wife, ‘ 

"Bt. k's is a poor parish,” he said, 
gravely, “but I have private means. I can 
promise you that no bardships shall ever 
touch you if you will trust yourself to me.’' 

“I couldn’’,” gasped poor little Nan, 
thinking of her wedding on that bright, 
February morning not so long ago, and for- 
getting Mr. Mason had, of course, no suepicion 
of it, ‘‘how oan you ask me?"”’ 

“IT am more than twice your age,” be 
admitted, ‘bat I am atill under forty, and I 
would make you happy if love could do it, 
Little girl, won't you think of it?" 

**T couldn't, oh! I couldn't.” 

He guessed something of the truth then. 
Not the marriage. That he never dreamed of, 
ee had a successful, 

val. 

“Ts there someone elee ?" 

Nan nodded. Then feeling she was not 
treating this generous man fairly, she forced 
‘her trembling lips to speak. 

‘We were engaged six months ago. Aunt 
Hannah approved of it, bat we knew we 
9 have to wait a long time, and she 

it would be better to keep our secret.” 

“And your betrothed is in Torchester?"’ 
asked the clergyman, wondering if this were 
80 why he not been near Jasmine " 

‘Oh, no, he went abroad; but he will 
come back to claim me,” and she began to 


ory. 

With an unselfishness, rare as it was noble, 
the clergyman put aside his own disappoint. 
ment to comfort her. 

“If he is coming back and you trust each 
Other, you need not grieve #0, you have happi- 
nese in the fatare to look forward to, even if 
if the present is dark.” 

She turned her beautiful violet eyes appeal. 
ingly to him. 

‘*T feel ac terribly alone—it almost frightens 
me.”’ 

‘ You are tired and overstrung, you will 
feel better for a good night’s rest; and when 
you are able to think of your plans, go and 
talk to Miss James, she is a good woman 
and very fond of you. Iam going now. 
Remember, ‘I shall keep your secret always, 
ae ee you let me 

ow.” 

When he was gone Nany sat down, and 
sobbed as though her heart would break, but 
those tears saved her. They broke down the 
miserable numb despair which had gathered 
like a cloud over her mind. When she 
grew calmer she could think of Jack and take 
comfort. 

The next day she went round to the school 
in Torchester High-street, and asked to see 
Miss James. The old lady was not prepared 
tor ber favourite’s request. 

*' Do you think you could find me a situa. 
tion in London?" asked Nancy, anxiously, 
S ~ 4 I shall never be happy in Torchester 
again.” 

Miss James put on her gold rimmed eye- 
glasses, and stared at Nancy. 

“ All your friends live here; you have spent 
your whole life in the place; why should you 
Wish to leave it?” 

“IT have no home here now. Even if I had 
—— I couldn’s off srd to keep on Jasmine 


* Bat, my dear, many families would take 
you to board with them. I might arrange to 
sans you Rese Se auton Sor some more teach. 

— 

Nan shook her head. 

‘Please don’s think me ungrateful, but I 
can t stay here now I bave lost Aunt Hannah, 
and Id rather go to London than any- 


‘‘Why?’’ demanded Miss James, abraptly./did much to repair the ravages gricf and 
“ Barely = are not thinking of pleasures and | nursing had made in her looks. 
gaiety, with your aunt jast buried ?” The children adored her, every oreatare in 
“TI am not likely to have any pleasure,” the house spoke well of her with one excep- 
said Nancy; ‘but teaching is cheap in/tion—old Mrs, Mason, who lived with her 
London. If I worked very hard all day I | daughter, took a dislike to Nancy from the 
might be able to afford myself some fiaishing | first, and never lost a chance of showing it. 
lessons in music and singing of an evening.” The old lady had an almost idolatrous love 
‘Ot course it is always wise to improve|for her son, the curate of St. Mark's, and 
one’s self,” confessed Miss James; ‘‘ but——’’ — that little Mise Dering bad actually 
“‘I¢ would fill up my mind,” pleaded Nanoy, | slighted the being for whose wife she would 
‘‘and keep me from fretting.” not have esteemed a princess too good, the 
“* Bat, my dear, what kind of situation did} widow, with the malice of a narrow mind, 
you want? It would need a good one indeed | resolved upon revenge. 
to keep you in lodgings and pay for lessons| It wae rather diffionlt at firat for thie via- 
too.” dictive old lady to conceive how this was to be 
Nan blushed. achieved, for though Dr. and Mrs. Warbarion 
I have a little money,” she said, simply, | did their beat for her comfort, they did not 
‘and I conld spend that on lessons. Then} seek her advice in the management of their 
very humble lod would suit me, and/| children; and to several disparaging remarks 
Cousin Ben paid all my mourning, ao I 


about the “new governess” Adela returned 
shalln’s want any clothes for a long time.’ 


that she was perfectly satiefisd with Mise 
“' Well, it seems a mad scheme to me. What | Dering, while the doctor, who had a jadicious 
will Mr. Mason say to your leaving St. 


dread of the old lady's tongue, invariably said 

Mark's? How will the organ get on without/ he left all such matters to his wife. How to 
you?” get rid of Nan became a serious problem to 

Bat Mr. Mason, when appealed to by Miss | Mes. Mason, 
James, said, frankly, he thought Nan’s ideaa} Thegirl wasestablished now in very homely 
good one. lodgings not ten miautes’ walk from Durham- 

“‘Bhe has talent,” he observed, gravely, | street, and she came to the doctor's house 
‘and is sure to get on. She,will do better in| from ten to four, for which she received the 
London, where no one knows her antecedents, | not outrageous salary of sixty pounds a year. 
than’here where every spitefal gossip would| 16 was Jane, barely a month after Nan had 
remember her giving music lessons at a | Migrated to the lodgings, and Dr. Warburton 
shilling an hour, and living in a poor little arranged to take his wife into the country 
place like Jasmine Oottage.” to see some relatives from Friday to Tuesday, 

“Weill, the world has come to a pretiy| when Mrs, Mason -point-blank refased to be 
pass,” oried Miss James, indigoantly, ‘‘it|left alone with the children, and, much to 
clergymen take to encourage any foolish ideas | everyone's surprise, insisted that Mias Derin 
girle pick up jaet because they’re pretty. 1) should stay in the house for the whole time o 
would have taken Nancy Dering as junior 


their mother's absence. 

teacher, and given her a good home, while} ‘I don’t like the girl,” she eaid, tartly, 
what you pay her as organist would have kept| ‘‘ but she keeps the children in order; and at 
her in pocket money. Inetead of that she's| my time of life I don't care to be bothered 
to go — off to London where she} with them.” 
doesn’t know a single creature!” The Warburtons agreed to ask Nan, who, 

“She will know one,” said Mr. Macon, | though she rather shrank from being thrown 
quietly, “for I shall give her a letter of intro.| much with the widow, yet could not refuse 
duction to my siater.”’ 


any request of theirs; and so Misa Dering re- 
Mrs, Warburton was not the sister who had | tarned to Darham-street as a guest, ae 
recently visited Torchester, but an older lady, ; 


with her only a few trifling toilet necessar 
the wife of a rising doctor at the West-end of | as her lodgings were so near, it would be easy 
London. for her to fetch anything she wanted. 
She was prosperous now, bat therehadbeen| Friday evening passed off admirably. 
a time in her early married daye when she | Granny was quite amiable under the infiaence 
had found it very diffisalt to make both ends| Of backgammon ; the faint uneasiness which 
meet, and had owed a great deal to her 


had troubled Nan wore off, and she rose on 
brother's kindness. Hers was not a nature to | the Saturday morning in the best of spirits. 
forget such things, and there was little doubt 


It was at breakfast; the meal was really 
the curate's protégée would receive every atten-| Over, but Mrs. Mason lingered at the table, 
tion at Adela’s bands, and Nun was cutting the Times for her, when 

Evente followed each other 80 quickly | ®uddenly, without one word of warning, the 
that before Nancy could believe she was 


girl uttered one bitter, heart-rending ory, and 
really going to leave Torchester for ever 


fell senseless at the old lady's feet. 
she was actually on her way to London to} The while, grief-stricken face might have 
spend a fortnight with Mrs. Warbarton, at the| touched the sternest heart, but it did not 
end of which time that kindly matron had | rouse the least pity in Mrs. Mason’s. With- 
promised to fiod her rooms within easy | cut an attempt to revive the girl she snatched 
distance, ao that she might come every day 


at the paper, and cast her eyes down the page 
and teach the elder children, if on acquaint. 


which Nan had been looking at when she 
ance she and Miss Dering liked each other. fainted. It was the war news, and the astute 
It ia very likely the dooctor’s wife read 


old lady had not the slightest doubt Nan had 
between the lines of the curate’s letter, and 


seen the name of someone near and dear to 
thought it would be all the better for her| her in the list of the “ killed.” a 
brother not to meet almost daily a girl who| ‘Serves her right for refusing my son, 
could never return his affection; bat she 


decided Mrs, Mason, quite forgetting she 
betrayed no hint of this to Nancy, only as she 


would have regarded it as the height of pre. 
installed h@ ia the pleasant gaest-chamber of | sumption had Nan accepted him; “but I 
her handsome house, she held the girl's hand | #uppose I had better see to her. Adela is so 
very closely and said, kindly,— absurd, she fuises over Mies Dering ae though 
“TI hope you will try and feel at home with she were an eqaal, and would be dreadfally 
us, Miss Dering. If my eldest girl had lived, | offended if I neglected her.” 
she would be just your age, and I should like 




















































With the help of two of the servants, Nan 


to help you for her sake,” was carried to own room, and laid on the 
pretty white bed. The maids suggested send- 

— ing for Mr. — master’s —58* 

who was even then in the surgery; but Mra, 

CHAPTER lV. Mason ridiculed the ides—if she could not 


manage a simple fainting fit she'd like to 
know the reason why. They might go and 
leave her to see to Mies Dering. 

Left alone with Nan, she unfastened the 


Mas WansvusTon was as good ag her word, 
She was kindness itself to little Nan, and the 
fortnight of rest and t freedom from 








care which the girl passed in Darham-street 
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nimple black dreya, and what.did she diagover ? 
Round the neck, sapported by a slender white 
ribbon, she saw what made her staat-—though, 
after all dozens of such thipge meeps one’s 
eyes every day, though people do nas usually 
wear them ontof sight—a.geld wedding ring ! 
“The minx!" ejaculated Mrs, Mason, 
‘that’s the meaning of her tagning up ber 
nose at & man worlds toa geod for ker, and 
acinally coming into thia heuse. ag ‘ Migs.’ 
* audacity of it; bat I'll be even with 
er.” 


It was go long before the swoon gave way 
to restoratives, that Mra. Mason hegan. to feel 
nncertain whether death had not stepped in 
te rob her of her revenge; but at. last the 
beautiful violes eyes opened slowly, and in 3 
faint, weary voice, Nan, cried piteously,— 

“Oh, say it waa not trac, Tell me it ie 


only. a mistake !”’ 

“It's true enoggh,” esid Mre, Mason, 
coldly. ‘At least ita tree that you were 
reading the war mews in the Times, and auf- 
denly fainted away.’ 

‘“‘ His name was-there,” moaned Nan. “ His 
name! I ahall never nee him again. Ob!” 
with a endden fear, ‘‘ what have EF done? 
Have I broken my pxomise, and told my 
secret ?”’ 

* You have told nathing,”’ said theold lady, 
contempincualy. “You would have kept 
your shamefal seeres, and imposed.on us to 
she and, but that has betrayed you,’ and she 
pointed to the wedding- ring. 

Nan's hears waa well-nigh broken, bat 
ibese taunta seemed to give ber # calm and 
eelf.command no tender aympathy coald bave 
done. Ata lovieg weed ehe would have barat 
ieto teara; under Mra. Maaen's oruel treat- 
ment, she became as calm and componed a5 
though she had been a etetue, 

“Phere was nothing shamefal ig my 
condact,” abe aaid, gravely, “ I wasmarried 
privately Inet February, bacanea my lover 
was going to Egypt, and he wished to leave 
me hia wife, I promised him I would never 
teil anyone of the marriage until he returned 
to claim me, He never will retnrn now.” 

‘*T calf it abamefal,”’ retorted Mra, Macon. 
“ Haven's you called yourself ‘Mies Dering’ 
ali the time you've been bere? Haven't you 
let my daughter introdace you te peogle as an 
unmarried girl?" 

‘Tp was wrong,” confessed Nan, “bat I 
do not think it harmed anyone. Way should 
sirangers care to know my secret?” 

“Beorets are always dishonourable!”’ 
rasuened the widow. ‘' Bat I'll have no more 
of shia. Either you teil me your haebani's 
name, and show me your marriage lines, or 
eut of this henee you ge to-day. I've no 
patience with romansie love affairs." 

‘‘ Mes. Warbarton will believe in me,” said 
Nav, moved 40 rebellion, 

“Se will not. Ifthere is one thing in 
the world my danghter and her husband 
are hard upon it, is deceit; and yon 
oan't demy that you have deceived them 
thoroughly.” 

* Bas———’ 

“I don't want to be hard en you,” said 
Mee, Macon, which statement it was difficult 
to oredit. ‘‘I give you your free choice Teil 
me your husband's mame and the ocbureh 
where jO@ Were merried to him, and I'll 
promice ta. forgive you myself and do my best 
to make yous pesce with Adela and she deater 
—if not, ontof this heuse you. go. Fil give 
you an bour to make up yeur mind.” 

Poor Nan! 

Was is not grief enough to read Jack's name 
among the list of thealain, to. know that never 
mere wontd they two meet on this side of the 
grave? Bat to have shia terrible decieion 
forced om her before ske had well realised her 
misery—oh, it was terrible | 

Bat. Nan never thought of betraying her 
eeoret. Sne had promised Jack never to 
reveal their marriage until he had: first told 
hia father, She knew thas Sir Donglas would 
mourn for his favenrite aon wish a grist only 
leas than hers, Sie woald not give: him the / 








hitter pang of learning tbat Jack bad con- 
— from him the most. importanus aot of 
hia life, 


No. As to comfessing her hnabend’s nante 


she never hesitated, but she did donbt whether |: 


ta appsal to the Warbortons sgainet Mrs. 
Mason's verdict. She had their address.and 


the heroine of a secret wedding their censure 
would he very keen. 

“And they might guess the truth,” she 
pondered. ‘‘Mr, Mason might inquire at 
Torohester and find out how often Jack came 
to Jasmine Cottage. Oh! no, it wouldmever 


to hear her weer gy —— 
the room empty, a poor, 
beem in suck a shent space both wife and 
widow; flows. 

The servants, indignant at the old lady's 
conduet, though they little greszed to what 
lengths she bad gone, afterwarda in 


sher for, and she aheok hands with me as 
though I'd been a lady.” 
‘* Bat where has she gone to?" 
‘+ Tive na idea ;. bat. eines she went, air, and 
time to think Ud not be 
Meaning Mre. 2” 
‘‘ Just that, sir, You seo, I know, & 
your pardon, she bas a temper. None. of ue 
could bear her when I lived with Mrs. 
Warburton, and the nurse did:tell me the 
other dey Mrs. Mason hated Mise Dering, and 
waselways putting on her.” 
“But she couldn’s send her away at a 
moment's noties.'’ 
“Toere'a no telling what the old lady'd noi 
do when ebe‘s.in a tantrom,” said. Mrs. Hall, 
_ * You. nee, six, ak finest I took “1 


to send for Mr. Acton, waylaid the young 


ageistant when he returned from his morning 

round, and told him of Miss Dering’s illness, 

“Bhe looked like death, sir’; and if she's 

gone home, as the old iady saya eke has, I 

should think she'd falten down cn the way, 

for she was nothing but a poor little white 
at, , 


Philip Acton took the information im good 
part. He was used to little confidences from 
sil sorta of people, for he was one of those 
men who seem to inspire faith from all. 

‘I don't know Mies Dering’: address; bat 
I'll get.it from the children and calf to see her 
this afternoon. She never looks very strong, 
and she wouldn't have gome away in Mrs. 
egg absence unless she had felt really 
hs 

Bat an urgent summons in another direc. 
tion, if it did not put the matter out ot Mr, 
Aoton’s head, at least prevented his attending 
to it till late in the evening. About eight 
o'clock, haviog found ont her governesa’s ad- 
dreas from little Mary Warburton, be tarred 
down the quiet street and knocked at the door 
of No 51. A very decent woman opened it, 
but when Philip asked for Miss Dering she 
shook her’ head. 

4 Are you & friend of the poor young lady's, 

r ” 


“Hardly that, but I am Dr. Warburton's 


assietant, and as he is away from home I/ 


pew she would allow me to prescribe for 
er.” 

‘Walk in, please sir,’ said the woman, 
civilly ; bua when she had got Mr. Acton safe 
into the front pariour she harst into sobs, and 
it. waa seme time hefere she could goon spesak- 
ing, At last, wiping her eyes with her apron, 
she continued, — 

“ She was.a.sweet young lady, sir, and I'm 
sure. a good ore; bat ehe's gone, and we'll 
never any of us aas ber a 

‘What on earth do you mean?” asked 
Philip, seriqualy alaxmed. 

Jast thas, sir. Miss Dering she.came in 
this. moxeing while I and my men sas at 
dinwear. 2 waited for ber to ring, ake'd Jot 
berealf in with) her latoh-key, bnt she never 
did, wad a6 last whem Hall had gone 
I went up to her, She was @itting where 
you are now, sit, 
death, and she jost said to me, ‘I ve had 
bad news, Mra. Hail, and I must go away.’ 

I took me all on a heap, air, for Mra. 
Warburton, whic I was bowemaid to for 
ten years, said the young lady’d mo near 
relatives; but I couldn't go against her whes 
she eat there looking #0 ill, so I jast set to and 
helped her to pack. There wasn’t much to do, 
for Miss Dering osred nothing for drezs, and 
she’d fewer things shan moat young ladies. It 
wasall ready by three o’clook, a 


instead of notice, which Id never have asked 


“There's no saying, sir, Maybe Mise 
Daring didn’s like to muke words. between 


joni 

Going over the facts of the morning aa well 
aa he could gather them, hecame to the con- 
olneien that he was right, and she had a lover. 
She must have read something avout him in 
the Times, and fainted om the spot. So much 
was clear; but. why ebe had left Dorhanm- 
street he could mot qnite maks ont. 

Bat he was to hear the nextiday. ‘ 

Mrs. Mason, in reply:40 her grandebildren’s - 
questions, told them at lunch, before him, 
that their governess was a very wicked 
woman, and she had sent her away. 

dill the meal was over, 


first remark, 

‘*Mrs, Mason, as a friend I must warn you 
if you epeak of Mise Dering like that, it 
gets back to her, ahe may bring an action for 
libel againat you.” 

‘\ Badgei” declared. the widow, “I’m not 
— abe ng te wouldn’t dare; besides, 
is'a ° 

“J wish a would tell me why she left 
here?’ he went.on gravely. “I had believed 
her at much a fixture ag any governes® 
can he.” 

“Ie's a blessing my feolish Adela wat 
away,” said the cid. lady, , * when 
it: wae found.out, She's go ee — I 
daretsy ahe would have forgiven the d on 
and kept her.” 

‘+ Bat what had. Miss Dering. done?” 

“ She's no more Mise Dering than you are ; 
she marcied some common soldier, and went 
into hyateries because she saw his death in 
ths Times.” 


“ge eon the sort of gizl tc 


‘beneath her. 

“J don't care whether he was beneath her 
er nok. She hes a wedding-cing round ber 
neok, and when I qcestioned her ehe ad mitted, 
with ne shame stall, thas ake was. 
last February, and kept the eeoret at roe nel 


I fetched | for ench 
her a: cab, Ske paid me: a fortnight's rent 


‘s Wheat: was hie name ?”’ 
‘‘T haven't an idea. I told her if she would 
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tall me bis name aud where they were war · 
ried, I would try and get my daughter to lock 
over ber conduc’, In fact, I gave hor an hour 
te make up-her miné ; bat she took herselfoff 
instead. I dareay she will write some pitifal 
story to Adela from her lodgings.” 

That ia impossible. She left them early 
on Saturday afterncon. Mra. Mason bave a 
little pity upon this poor lonely girl.” 

Sus deserved none. She lure my eldest 
son on Fe ag ‘to ber, and then rejected 
him sevrnofally.’ 

“TI don’t think she could be scornfal. And 
how coutd she help refusing your son when 
the was a wife already? Just think what she 
raust be feeling now! Her husband's death 
made known to her in that awfalfy sudden 
way ; alone in London, and cast off by her’ 
only friends.” 

Well, ste deserves it all.” 

I don’t think so; but you might’ be merat- 
fal. You have'a son engaged in thissame war. 
How world you feel if you read his name 
waddenly iw the tiet of slain?” 

Tt wae a random shot, but i struck home, 
Mre. Mason cowered for ® moment us one 
stricken by a blow. Then she recovered, andi 
asid, hastily,— 

“ My boy ispafe enough. We kad excellent 
seevants of him by the las? mail.” 





OHAPTER V. 


A vTevpomay hospital; only a rough line of 
tents under canvas, where on camp-bede lay: 
the wonnded in the late encounter, tended by: 
the chilfal doctors who had followed the caas- 
psign, acd the trained nurees come from: 
Eoglendterthatperpose. Very differenttrom: 
the stately baihdi ase ascmificence has; 
reiged in England for the use of ihe-siok, andi 
yet with whe aame peacefalnesa—the 
game. shotsiog out of all worldly business 
which pervades an English boepital:; yet wish 
this. cubile.diffcrence—inwas.natiine, syed, not 
those waeted by long ravages of disease and 
anffering who lay. there, bat.strong men-emis. 
ten dowa as is were.in the pride of their youth 
and healeh by, the deadly power of war. 

There; were not many there—twenty, per- 
haps, all 4old—for only the more serious cases 
which would not bear removal. ta the regular 
military. hospital were here, 

There was very little hops of many of them, 
for some, the next sunziag would find them: 

Is: was-@ sad sight, and so thought the Army: 
Sangeon ae ho madeihis nightly round in com- 
pany with the Sisser. 

Toey paused before.one bed, whose .cocupans: 
was sleeping peacefally—a young face almost. 
boyish save forits ghastly pallor, brought: on 
by faintoess.and loss of blood, 

‘He will de now,” said the Doetor, with a 
gruat of approval ; “but it was. touch and go, 
He’s a brave.yonng fellow, and he'll have bia: 
compsny if-he gets over thie, for death has: 
played sad havoc with the.90ib,and that makes: 
promotion rapid.” 

“ Who is he?” asked she nurse. ‘He lacks) 
aa though some mother’s heart would be aching 
for him in England.” 

‘‘He'a no mother, poor Jad ; but he’s hia 
‘uther's Benjamin, the.joy of bis old-age. It's 
John. Horton, old Bir Douglaa’s youngest 
fon.” 

*Harteo! Are yon suze ?.” 

‘Yea. Why, did you.know him?” 

‘‘T now ne one here,” she answered; “ bné 
when they came yesterday, to take the names. 
of the, dead and wounded te cable to England 
I gave his as among the. kilied.. Is was nos 
quite my fanlt; the man in that hed:’’—ashe 
glanced at an empty pallet opposite—‘‘ died.ag 
s00n ae he was brought in, and the cloak he 
wes wrapped in had the name ‘Jolin Horton: 
cn the colfar,"’ 

“It must have been caught up to throw 
over him," said Dr. Graham, musingly ; ‘* that 
wae Paul Masog, the youngest Sub in the 


nurse were positively thankfal, for his own 
sake, when he was once on board the good ship 
Serapis under weigh for England. 

“My brother will meets me at South- 
ampton,” had been Jack’s ory allalong. “I 
know Rex will be waiting to welcome me—he 
promized it.” : ’ 

Bat when the troop-ship with its invalided 
paesengers reached Southampton harhoar, 
the quiet, grave young man whom politicians 
of hia own side of the House bad thought such 
a rising member wae not thers; anid one of 
the ficsh persona Who Went on the steam. 
launch despatched t0 board the Serapis wag 
an old gentleman With silvery hair, dressed 
in the deepest mourning, who lean¥ on the 
arm of a lady in widow's weeds. ’ 

Sir Douglaa’s own daughters bad declared if 
Was too mach for their nerves to mest poor 
Jaok in such a public place; bat Lady Maris, 
who was at Horton with her livsle girle, knew 
what her husband's wishes would have been ; 
and though it wag not a month since she had 
stood by hia open grave, she offered herself at 
ence to be Sir Dougiae’s companion. 

“ Their aunts will see to the children,” ehe 
aid, sicoply, “and I will come with you, 
father. If Rex had been here he would have 
been the first to welcome Jack, and I must 
take his place.” . 

Never a thought came to the genile lady 
that Jaok now stood in her hueband’s place ; 
that the death of Reginald, the loss of her 
little boy, had changed she young soldier from 
a needy cfficer to the heir-spparent of the 
Hertona. 

Lady Maris was a rarely unselfish woman. 
She had idolized her busband and son, but 
yet she bore Jank no malice becance the destig 
of these two had brought him wesith: 

Her three little girla were amply provided 
for, her own fortune was a large ons; why 
then should she gradge her brother-in-law his 
proepsrity ? 

Agnes and Freda Horton oalled Lady 























































regiment, a goed-hearted young fellow, bu 

nothing to compsre with Horton. Don's 
trouble yourself about the mistake, it-was a 
moat natural one. Tae two were chums, had 
taken up wonderfally with each other since 
they came out; there's no harm done.” 

‘Ob! bus there is,” oried the nurse, sadly. 
‘' Den’t you see, Dr, Graham, his. people’ —she 
looked anxionely at. Jack—‘' will mourn him 
as dead,” 

“Only for a eouple of dass. IIl get it right 
in the next deagatehes homes. Joy never kills, 
you know, and they will forget their sorrow 
in thankfulness.” 

“ And Mr, Mason? ”’ 

‘Well, Siater, ig’ll be a blow for bis people ; 
but, remember, they would never have felt 
free from anxiety about him till the war was 
overs. I don't think their believing him alive 
and well jaat a few days longer than wae the 
case, can them, yway, don’t worry. 
You soted for the beat, and mistakes happen 
to the wisest of us.” 

He epoke encouragingly to her because he 
could see the terrible eelf-reproach she was 
snffering, bat he really. felé troabled. 

Apart from hia professional acqnaintancs 
with Jack, he had been the friend of the 
woe A f 7 yeara. He way A nen 
wra I 8 youngest ecn tha o 
baronet —— heen, snd he feared the 
effect of the mistake upon him so much that 
he never rested until he had, provided for the 
transmission of a private telegram to Reginald 
Horton, ‘which, lh. it was camposed of 
— words only bring, joy io the whole 

am * 
x Mistake. Brother doing well.” 
_ _ He did not take the same amount of trouble 
sbout Paul Mason. He did not see the need, 
Aa well leave hia friends in their peaceful 
security a little longer, Time enough for the 
trath to be broken. to them when a letter 
could be sent home, whose tidings would be 


lesa oruelly abrupt than just the bare 
announcement by telegram. Maria onnatoral. Taey thought she could 


. De. Graham and the nurse had considered | never have cared for Reginald, or she would 
Jack “doing well,” but his wound was far| have bated the very thoughé of seeing Jack; 
too serious for to be anything bnt| but they did not understand their sister-in- 
siow and tedious, and it was the middle of} law felt the nearer to ber haeband while she 
Augaat before he could be carried on board a | took up his duties and tried to foi fil them, 
homeward-bound vessel, and sent to England} Olid Sir Douglas loved her dearly, and wag 
invalided, under the devoted care of the ehip's | intensely grateful for her compary. The last 
doctor and hig soldier-servant. accounts of Jack had been reassuring, bat the 

He had, been. most anxious, as soon as he| old man was haunted with a fear something 
reeovered consciousness, to be allowed to write; | was being kept back from him, and shat hig 
but his right arm waa utterly disabled, and | darling had only *' come home to die,”’ 
he had never learned to use his left hand.} ‘I shall never bear it,” he told Lady Maria, 
The Siater took down a few whispered words} sadly. ‘‘I am an old man, and Jack is the 
of love and encouragement, and directed therm | last hope of my house; if he dies I shall never 
to the name and address he gave her—Miss | hold up my head again,” 
Dering; Jasmine Cottage, Torchester. Bat Lady Maria told him genily she did 

Ha had received Nanoy’s letters telling of | not think Jack in any danger, and that she 
her aunt’s illness, and the last which bad| had given ordera for them to be expected ai 
reached him spoke of her removal to London | ber own honss in town, for she did not think 
and engagement at Mrs, Warburton’s; but ia| the longer journey into Herifordehire would 
the terribly shattered state of his nerves those | be good for an invalid. 
later letters passed from poor Jack's mind, *: Besides,’’ she said, brighily, ‘if he ig 
and he thought of his Jittle girl at Torchester, | better, he will have to report bimeeif at the 
|. busy with the simpte round of daily toil which | War Office, and if he is worse, yon can got 
‘she had followed when he knew her first, /suoh muoh better advice for him in London, 
Aunts Hannah’s death he did recollect, bné he | Besides, it will be easier for me to nursehim 
fancied Nan still living at the Cottage and | there; at Horton, Freda might think is her 
hing music, right, and she is rather oppressive in a sick 

he grew beiéer he began. to worry terribly | room. You must go to him fires,” she said, 

aver the absence of rs. Nurse,anddocter|as they neared the ship, ‘and bresk is to 
, reminded: him that hia father had written by| him, He was very fond of Rex, and it he-saw 
every, mail, that his brother, though almost} meso,” and she; touched her widow's bouuet, 
prosarate with grief atthe death of his lissle| id mighs be a shock to him,” 44 
_son,. had sent more than.one affectionate nots.} Sic Dovglas burst into tears when be saw 
How. could. they, guees the young scldier's| hia boy, alshongh the united voices of surgeon, 
captain, and servant assured him there was & 
wonderful improvement in their charge singa 
the commencement of the voys,e. 

He conid only feel that this thin, ganni 
invalid was nos the merry, boyish-looking son 
be had parted from, and he broke down 


utterly. 





Her tant letter was dated Jone the first: He 
waa able to realise as be read itthasthe Sieter 
bad written to Torchester, and Nan mast bave 
«lets there. weska before. Trough. tha. vicissi 
,tndes.of war: is was long after the time he 


ahonid have received. that letter of Janus the} “I shall lose him too! Ika not a month 
' first, and after that he seamed te live in anxious | ainos I buried his brother, and now——"’ · 
expectation, exciting himself so terribly when| A low ory escaped Jack, 





apy mail came in, that Dr, Graham and the’ ‘ Rex oan’t be dead!" he cried, bisieriy, 
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“Why, I had two letters since the boy's loss, 
and he never mentioned illness.” 

‘‘He never had an illness—it was heart 
disease. In the morning he was well, in the 
evening he was gone. Maria ishere with me; 
she told ms to break it to you, but I'm afraid 
I've made a bungle of it, Ob! Jack, you 


must get better, for you are the last of the 
old name.” 
* 


. * . 


** Jack, are you beside yourself ?”' 

The speaker was Lady Maria Horton. She 
had come in to sit with her brother-in-law the 
morning after his return, and found him not 
only up and dressed, but instructing hia 
soldier- servant to go for a cab 

‘I must go,” he eaid, with all the fretfal- 
ness of convalescence. ‘ Don't try to stop 
me, Maria!” 

“My dear boy, the War Office oan wait. 
You are not fit to leave your bed.” 

Andrew gave a shrewd glance at his lady 
a8 though to say his best efforte had already 
been made, and he left the attempt to her ; 
then he went away, and the young widow took 
the wasted hand in hers as gently as though 
the young soldier had been one of her own 
little children. 

** Don't you know your father’s every hope 
is centred on you? You mast take care of 
yourself for his sake.”’ 

**T don't want to go to the War Office,” said 
Jack, tottering to a chair, for hia strength 
was giving way and he could hardly stand; 
**bat there is something I must do, no one 
olse can see to it, and the anxiety is driving 
me frantio.” 

Every letter from his nurse had spoken of 
him as retarding his recovery by anxiety. 
Lady Maria began to fancy there might be 
something in it, 

“You and I are brother and pister, Jack,” 
Bhe said, gently. “I know London well and 
I promize you to go anywhere you wish, and 
to do any business for you. I fancy I can 
guess something. When you went to Egypt 
you left someone behind whom you cared for. 
You want to see her?" 

**T left my wifes!” 

“ Your wife?” 

"Oh, Maria!” and the young fellow almost 
broke down, “if you knew how it has 
weighed on me. I have not heard anything 
of her since the first of Jane. I have written 
since I got better, and the Sister sent a note 
or two while I was ill, and no news has come, 
not a word oraline. Soe must bs dedd—my 
poor little Nan!” 

It is probable either of the Miss Hortons 
on hearing this speech would have flounced 
out of the room, afser telling Jack he ought to 
be ashamed of himeelf; but Lady Maria did 
nothing of the sort. She understood Jack 
thoroughly, and she did not think he could 
have cared for anyone valgar or uneducated. 
He had most likely lost his heart to some 
—— girl whose sole fault was her poverty. 

ell, he was heir of Horton now, and could 
afford to marry without a thought of money. 
Aayway, all Maria's sympathies were with 
the young couple. 

“ Please tell me everything, Jack,” she said 
gently. “Ioan help you so much better if I 
understand all,” 

And Jack told her. From the beginning to 
the end he kept back nothing. 

‘Nan wag as much a lady as my own 
sisters,” he said, hotly. ‘Her brother was 
at Wellington with ms, and we were chums, I 
believe it was that which first drew me to her. 
You see, Maria, I couldn't bear to leave her 
at Torchester, when we might have such a 
happy time together in London, and I felt 
somebow if I died my father would forgive 
everything and take care of her for my sake, 
and eo I persuaded her to marry me. It was 
& long time before she consented,’’ 

Lady Maria looked thoughtfal, 

‘It was selfich of you, Jaok,”’ she said so 
gently that the blame lost all ating, ‘to wish 
her to become perhaps ® widow at eighteen; 
bat if the old aunt had lived there would have 





been no great harm. Shall I tell you whai I 
think?” 


“ Please.” 

* For three whole days we all thought you 
dead. Your name was in the list of killed 
one Saturday morning, and it was not till 
Taesday dear R:x got the message it was a 
mistake. Of course all our friends soon heard 
the good news, but I don’t think the mistake 
was ever formally set right in the paper.” 

** Bat that would have nothing to do with 
Nau, She never read the papers. I 
remember now. Poor Mason was wrapped in 
my cloak ; and the Sister, who had never seen 
us, changed our names. Bat what has that to 
do with Nan?” = 

“ Everything, I fear.” 

“Tt only I could go to her,” oried Jack, 
impatiently, ‘ instead of being tied by the leg 
like this." 

“I will go for you, Jack,” said Lady Maria ; 
but when she heard hia story she looked very 


grave. 

‘I am afraid it is of no use." 

‘* Why not?” 

“ Because I know Mes. Warbarton very well 
indeed, and a little while ago she engaged a 
governeis who had lived with me. She told 
me then the story of Miss a. 

“That was the name. Go on, Maria.” 

‘Dear, there is go little to tell, and it will 
pain you." 

‘Fadge!" said Jack, ĩt she suffered it, do 
you suppose I can't bear to hear it?” 

Lady Maria told Nanoy's story as she had 
heird it from Mes. Warbarton. 

‘* The moment the doctor and his wife came 
home they sought Miss Dering in every pos- 
sible way. So far from resenting her deception, 
they were terribly grieved that she should have 
been driven from their house in her hour of 
sorrow. I know fora fact that everything was 
done both by thera and a clergyman at Tor- 
chester to trace her, in vain.” 

Id like to strangle that old woman.” 

‘Hash, Jack! Paul Mason wag her son, her 
youngest born. When ebe heard of his death 
she never held up her head again. She has 
been dead now a few weeks.” 


CHAPTER VI. 


Tae ladies at Horton wondered why their 
father lingered so long in London; bat Jaok 
positively refused to leave it until he had found 
his wife ; and Sie Dsouglas,who had been taken 
into confi jence by Lady Maria, was the ficat to 
seo that, apart from pity for poor Nancy the 
—T bonour required the mystery to be 
solved. 

Jack was the Jastof the Hortons, and while 
Nanoy's fate was a seoret he could never take 
® wife and be bles3ed with children to carry on 
the old name; so, though from very diff-rent 
motives, the old Baronet was as anxious as 
his son to find the missing girl.” 

They never came on any trace of her, th 
a skilled detective was employed both 
London and Torchester. 

Advertisements were inserted in all the 
principal papers, money was spent like water, 
without the slightes: result ; and, at last, when 
November had fadec! into December, and Sir 
Donglas longed for his country home, there 
ecamed nothing for it but for the old Baronet 
to join his daughters at Horton, and poor Jack 
remain in London as Lady Maria's guest, 

She had more patience with him than any- 
one. Sir Douglas thought privately that— 
provided Nanoy’s death were proved indiaput. 
ably—his heir would be much better free from 
his lowly wife. 

Even Dr. Warburton, kind and pitifal as he 
was, thought is more mercifal to hope that 
death had taken the poor girl than to think of 
her alone and friendless in London. Without 
references aho could not have got employment ; 
and as she had hidden herself corm y from 
everyone who had ever known her, how could 
she procure them 


Taey had tried everything. Hospitals, 
missionaries, district vieitors, all had been 
oroas-q aestioned, and in vain. 

The theory taken up, both by Lady Maria 
and Jack, was that N:n must be living in 
some London court, and keeping existence 
together by that refage of the hopeless—plain 
needlework, . 

Ohristmas Day came. What a mockery 
the sigue of joy around him seemed to Jack, 
Last year he had besn at Torchester, and 
attended service at 1. Mark's, jacst that he 
might watch Nan's slight fi;are as she eat at 
the organ. 

His thoughta were very fall of his lost wife 
to-day, and some strange impulse made him 
go out that afternoon and tarn his steps to- 
wards Pimlico and enter 8. Agatha’s, the 
beautifal chursh he had been in but once—on 
his wedding-day. 


It stood in a poor district, bat the church 
itself had nothing poor or mean about it. It 
wae as beautifal a building as skill and liberal 
means could raise to Heaven's glory ; and now 
with all the decorations loving hands had 
delighted to arrange, it looked a worthy sanc- 
tuary for the Prince of Peaca 

Tne door stood open ae Jack went in, and 
impelled by an impulse he could not resist, 
passed slowly up the aisle to the spot where 
litsle more than ten months before he and Nan 
had been made one. How things had changed 
since then | 

His darling was a lonely fagitive,and he, from 
& poverty-stricken younger son, had become 
heir of Horton and its broad acres; and yet 
the one feeling —* ad gay ea was ge 
he would gladly have given up his pros 
rank and wealth—aye, and his oy. on 
promotion too—if the girl he loved so well 
might have been res to him. 

Saddenly the soft fall tones of the organ 
fell upon his ear. He entered one of the long, 
low pews and sat down to listen, The 
recalled his wife, for it was one she had 
knewn and loved. Oaly last Obristmas she 
had played it for the evening voluntary at 
8s. Mark’s. The organ here was far superior 
to that of. the little iron church at Torchester, 
but the fall rich melody was the same, and 

r Jack, despite hie medals and his man- 
- , felt the tears well up into his eyes as he 
listened to the subtle harmony and thought of 
the wife who seemed lost to him for ever. 

It seemed a strange time for an organist to 
choose to practice, and there was no afternoon 
service at S81, Agatha’s—he had ascertained 
that before he ventured to enter—bat still the 
music was & balm to the lonely, aching heart. 
The very sound of the airs Nan had been 
wont to play brought a new hope to her hus- 
band's heart. She might be earning her 
living in London as an organiet, 

He did not know much of such things, but 
he rather fancied that the prodaction of the 
musical certificates she had won at school 
would satiety those who had to make the 
appointment as to her respectability, and ao 
she would have needed no other references. 

Qaick as thought there flashed through his 
mind the idea of making a list of the churches 
which employed lady organists, and never 
resting uatil he had visited them all, Then 
he rose up with a start; the last sound of the 

d old barmony had died away, and slowly 
own the aisle there walked a slender, black- 
robed figure, 

Bhe paused at the spot where Jack had 
stood a few minutes before, as though for her 
too it had sacred memories. She pod back 
her veil to wipe her eyes, and —the 
soldier felt a deep thankagiving fill hie heart. 
The organist was no stranger to him, but his 
lost wife ! 

He waited till she had left the charch and 
then followed her at a distance across a few 
dreary streets until she stopped at a house in 
Easex-road and let herself in with a latoh. key. 
Koowing she believed him dead, Jack 
not for worlds have spoken to her in the 
street, He waited perhaps five minutes and 
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then he knooked at the door by which she 
entered 


“I wish to see——'"’ He paused, not know- 
ing by what name Nan was known in this 
humble house, then he changed hia speech, 
an — St. Agatha’s. Oan I see 

at 

“ Barely,” said the —— “ Mra, 
Horton has just come, I think,’’ she 
added, in an sggrieved tone, “the poor 
thing would have the evening in peace, as the 
Vicar had a grand friend to play at a!l the 

Jack cael the d 

oor and entered, 
then his heart seemed — still with 
wonder and surprise, Nan, his Nan, looking 
more of a child shan ever in her widow's cap, 
sat by the fire in a low chair, along white. 
robed baby in her arms, whem she rocked to 
and fro gently as in her sweet voice she 
crooned over it the dear old song, ‘* Douglas, 
Douglas, tender and true.’’ 

Jack had taught her that song himeelf; his 
seqond name was Douglas. A miaet 
before hia eyes. Never had he dreamed of this. 
Often as he had pictured his meeting with his 
wife, he had never dreamed of hearing her 
singing a lullaby to their child. 

“ Nanoy, my Nan!" 

She looked up, a strange, startled terror in 
her beantifal eyes ; then, putting the sleeping 
child on the sofa, she sprang to his side. 

“Jack! Jack! is it trae?” 

“True that I have come home to yo 
sweetheart,” the soldier said, fondly, “ ton 
that I have sought you for four long months 
till I was almost in d P 

“ Bat I thought you were dead. I saw your 
name in the list of the alain," 

“I know; and a cruel woman drove you 
from the only home you had because you were 
too true to break the promise I had selfishly 
exacted from you to keep our marriage secret, 
Nan, when I heard that, I felt all your suffer- 
ing was my fault.” 

‘all would have been well bot for Aunt 
Hannah's death. I think if Mrs. Warburton 
had been at home she would have trusted 
me,” 

‘And where have you been all these six 
— Nen?” 

an's story was very simple. She had gone 

straight to the vicar of St. Agatha’s, who had 

just advertised for an organist, and had 

for the post, showing him the certifi- 

cates, but begging him not to refer to anyone 
at Torchester. 

Probably the vicar had a kindly heart and 
we the widowed bride, for after he had satis- 

ed himself of her musical ability he made no 
difficulty. He and his wife had been Nan's 
kindest friends, even engaging a substitute for 
six long weeks when, by an unlucky chance, 
Nan’s baby appeared in the world a fall month 
before he was expected. 

‘He was christened last Sunday,” whis- 

red Nan, “and I called him Jack after you. 

didn’t dare to have Douglas because I 
knew it was a family name, but I thought no 
My a — —— Oaptain _ Horton, 

‘ y dear, an,” ptain 
cheerfally, “‘ Jack is a capital name for a bey ; 
bat when my father and I leave this young 
shaver to support the dignity of the family 
‘Sir Yl will sound peculiar.” 

‘ a —— 

“zg you didn’t know. My brother 
and his eson are dead, and some day— 
may it be years hence, Nan—you and I must 
—— — 

y wo 
that Christmas evening, and the next day a 
letter reached orton which made Sir 
wane “bop” bepey meet eth en bate tek 
was his ‘ ” bappy J an 
arrived to the honours of the Hortons, and 


Jack was no longer the last of his name. 
Long before Mrs. Horton, her correct title 
for the present, came home, Freda and Agnes 
had removed to a house in the neighbourhood, 
purchased at the time of Reginald’s marriage, 
as they had never contemplated being second 





to a resident sister-in law. But Sir Douglas, 
Captain — beng eae yey —* Jaok 

& very ‘amily , and can 
quite dispense wih, @e 2 of the two 
spinsters. 


Lady Maria and her children, the Warbur. 
tons, and a grave, middle-aged clergyman 
from Torchester are all occasional visitors at 
the Park, where Nan now rules as miatress, 
and it is the general opinion that young Mra. 
Horton is quite as charming as was ever little 
Nan Dering, where one and all rejoice at the 
perfect happiness which bas come to the girl 
who once suffered so terribly from A Sap 
MisTaxkg, 

[THE END } 





CONSTANT, 
—o— 


I ervz you back your word again, 
Why should I hold it now ? 
Why shonid I see you try in vain 
To keep a plighted vow? 
And s0 to-day I say good-bye 
Without reproach or tear, 
Without one eob or bitter ory 
To tell that you were dear. 


And just because my love has grown 
No whit more weak or cold, 

I make no angry ple iat or moan 
Nor speak of days of old; 

Bat yet I will not have you say, 
Because I give no blame, 

That if you're weak and false to day 
That I may be the same. 


Not so. Together bound are we, 
Bound by a golden chain ; 

No words you a eens, 
Nor ease my bitter pain. 

You need not think the love that 
And strengthened day by day 

Within my trustfal heart for you, 
I now can cast away, 


And if it chance the world should be 
Unfeeling or unkind ; 

Should fortune turn and flee, 
And leave you far behind ; 

Should all your summer friends depart, 
In cold and proud disdain ; 

My love shall live safe in my heart, 
Should you need it again, 








PRETTY PENELOPE. 


— 
OHAPTER XXXV. 


For three days things went on smootbly at 
Thicket Croft. Marcia continued to improve. 
She was strangely quiet and even docile, took 
everything that was ordered for her and be- 
haved, as Dr, Weatall said to himself with a 
grunt,in a perfectly rational manner, for a 
wonder, The services of Dr. Gregory were 
dispensed with—she remained under Dr. 
Weatall’s care alone. Not by a word or sign 
did Marcia allude to the conversations that 
had paseed between them relative to her sub- 
miasion ; but though she was so calm, and ap- 
parently had made up her mind that for the 
moment, this submission was the only 
course left her, Dr. Westall was on his guard, 
and accepted her dooility for just what he 
considered it worth. 

All this time Marcia had not once spoken 
her husband’s name nor her cousins. She in- 
deed p a 7 little, = lay A - 
propped up by her pillows. staring out throug 
the window, and vouchss fing not the smallest 
notice to her mother’s nervous attempt at 


conversation, and being seemingly oblivious of ; 


the fact that no one, save her maid, her 





\ 


mother, and her doctor, came near her room 
to enquire after her, or sit with her, or pay 
her any of those little attentions an invalid ag 
@ tule receives. It was on the afternoon of 
the fourth day that she seemed to wake out 
of her lethargic calm. 

She was alone with her mother ; voices from 
the grounds ontside had arisen earlier in the 
afternoon, proclaiming that Madge Riley had 
gone driving in Penelope's pony-carriage, 
having successfally captured Penelope herself 
and borne her cff in triumph, 

Mrs. Rachdale was sitting looking out of 
the window, planged in her ead regretful 
thoughts, when Marcia suddenly spoke. 

**You have heard from my husband, of 
course, mother,’ she eaid. 


Mrs. Rochdale atarted and rose to her feet in- 


surprise and trepidation; the moment she 
feared was at hand. 

‘*T have had one letter,” she answered, as 
quietly as she could, 

‘* When ?” 

It arrived last week," the mother said. 

‘* Why was I not informed of the fact?” 

** You were too ill, Marcia.” 

‘TT am ill no longer—show me the letter.” 

Mrs, Rochdale hesitated, the mother 
within her could not fail to make her do so. 
It was not possible Marcia conld read the 
letter—the letter Denia had written—and not 
avffer terribly, she said to herself, 


Marcia translated her mother's silence and’ 


hesitation absolutely. Bhe smiled that 
ghostly disagreeable smile of hers. 

* Why don't you give itto me? You don’t 
suppose Iam expecting my good hueband to 
write me a love letter, do you? Show it to 
me, He has no doubt expressed some wishes 
concerning our fature; I muat know them 
without delay.” 

Mes. Rochdale left the room in silence, and 
returned almost immediately with the letter. 

Maroia's eyes were gleaming, and her lips 
were drawn in a thin line; she caught at the- 
letter swiftly and leant a little forward in bed, 
The sun was setting fast, and the fire was the 
only olear light. Mrs, Rochdale’s heart beat 
nervously while this reading laste’, and she 
gave a sigh, almost an andible one, as Marcia 
put the letter down quietly, and returned to 
her former position, She had dreaded a scene 
of excitement, of violence, and of consequent 
relapse. 

-* That is just what I expected,’’ Marcia ob- 
served, very coolly. ‘‘ When a person ia abso- 
lutely in the wrong, then they are most jaeti- 
fiably innocent to themeelver.’ She paused a 
moment, and then went on: ‘‘ However I am 
quite content to let things be in this way. 
You must write to-night and say I have heard 
his command¢?, ang the arrangements he pro- 
pcsea to make are absolutely to my liking. 

Mre. Rochdale began to speak in a low, ner- 
vous voice. She felt she must make one effort 
to bring about a better state of affairs, 

‘¢ Marois, if you would accept a little word: 
of advice—” 

Maroia laughed shortly, buther temper was 
atill calm, even peaceful. 

‘¢ You know of old I do not care for advice, 
mother ; besider, it comes a little late you see, 
Denis has made op his mind, so bavel; if 
we are satisfied, I don’t think anyone elee need 
worry about us, Will you please write that 
letter now immediately.’ Marcia paused a 
moment. ‘ Tell West to walk with it to the 
village, and post it herself; not to give it to 
the other servants, and tell her also she must 
go over to Lady Susan's and bring away the 
clothes I left shore; I want my red dressing- 
gown particularly. She had better have & 
cart oF something to drive her there. Tell 
her to order it to be ready for her by the time 
she ia back from the village; I suppose that 
will be in about an hour.” 

‘*T will go at once.” Mrs. Rochdale said, 
She was so intensely relieved at the way in 
which Marcia had accepted Denia’s letter, she 
forgot to be surprised at this unusasl amount 
of thought for West's comfort; it was not 
Marcia’s custom to take much trouble, 
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‘*When you have done that, you 
come back, mother, and tell me all that ia 
going on,” Marcia said. Bae lay still and 
watobed her mother go out of theroom. Tae 
gun was sunk ontof sight now, thegrey fiagers 
of twilight were folding the various objects in 
& miat, she fire had grown into a ceap red mags, 
there waa not light enough tosee the woman's 
face resting on she pillows very dietinetly, bat 
now and then, as a fisful flame sprang up amid 
the coals, it caughs the gleam of awo set eyes ; 
it dwelt on a human countengnce almost dis- 
figured ont of all likeness to humanity by the 
evil, the horrible expresaion upon it. Tae 
stillness in the reom was absolate—it waa 
broken only by the olear, sighing sound as of 
someone breathing hard and onder great diffi- 
culty, 

The time of violence, of passionate force, 
of noise and fary, was gone from Marcia; the 
more dangerous time wae commenced. Silence 
instead of screams, cslmneas.in place of pas- 
sion—a time of subtlety and cunning. 

Mrs, Raschdale, before writing to Danis, 
went to see if she could find Dr. Westall. She 
wanted to tell him how well the difftcalt 
moment had been passed. Bat De. Weatall 
was not in the hauge, he had gone at Pailip 
Gregory's request to——, she nearest town, 
where a sudden critics! case was tacking all 
the younger medical man's knowledge, and 
which appealed atronyly to De. Westall’s 
sy mpathy and scientific intelligence. 

Mrs. Roshdale returned to her daughter's 
room and read out what she bad writsen to 
Denis; then, obeying Mwrcia's.reqness, she sat 
down and told all the news of the household 
and the prospective arrangements ae far ag 
fhe knew them. Marcia listened with some 
interest at firat, and then grew weary. 

I think I shall go to sleep. I feel asifil 
oould sleep for hours, I wish you would go 
downstairs and dine. mother, If 1 want any- 
thing I will. ring. West will not be back.from 
Lady Sasan’s for some time; but I shan’ 
Want anyshing bat sleep ; "’ abe turned. overon 
her pillow as she apoks, and Mrs. Rochdale 
stole softly and obediently away. Her heard 





was touched by the very marked change.in 
Marcia, and it was only natural that hope 
should rise in place of the despair that.had 
lived with her.eo persietently she paes weak. 

If Marcia were.to grow gentie, calm, reasan- 
able, who knew what might not happen in the . 
futuce—what might not be forgotten and , 
forgiven. She shat the door behind her and | 
went down the passage. Oatsideshe. met West | 
coming to ber nriatrese, che gave the maid Mr, | 
Latimar’s message, and added there was no 
necessity to disturb the invalid again as she | 
Wished to go to aleep. 

* Afoer that, Mra. Rochdale went.to herown | 
room, and took an bour of well.earned rest, 
relieved and almass elated by she change 
wrought in Maroia, she fels another being, and | 
much that had weighed upon her with terrible 
and overwhelming weighs now began to ship 
away. In her new. born hope, as in her.sorrow, 
the thought of Penelope came to her naturally 
a5 kind of comfort and help. 

It there is anything Penelope can do to 
help to mend thie grievous trouble, she will 
do it, She has her mother's heart over sgain,”’ 
she said to herself, with a sigh over her dead 
fister, and over she girl who was 80 unlike her 
own child in every way, 

De. Westall bad pus the plain unvarpished 
froth of all shat. had bappened before Mrs, 
Rochdale; bus she had not grasped she fall 
meaning of things. The story of Maroia’s 
violence and jeslousy againet her cousin bad 
had so many predecesgors. 

The mother kKoew those jealousy fits hy 
heart, she gava no more importance to thia 
las mania than tothe oshera. What dietresued 
her was that Denis's patience bad at last 
given way, aud Marcia had undoubtedly seri- 
ously jeopardised nos only her social position 
by her unfortunate temper, but her fatare 
Wealth. Hope, however, springs eternal in the 
human breast, and, with this afternoon's un- 
expected revelation of Marcia as a calm, re- 


signed, almost dignified woman, made ker 
mother's heart ebake off. ite despair, and tarn 
again to the conaolation ofibeps. 

What part she exaog@} expected Penclope to 
take in the matter of healing the ruptare‘be- 
tween the tepsresect huaband and wife she'did 
not specify, even do hereelf, ut scmehow the 


auut, ead, 

bad experienced many aad many a 
moment of relief and econifors:dsom ‘her 
gentie, pationt, sweet. natured sister, 

Is wae therefore with aeentation of relief, 
such as had not come to her fora long 
that Mrs. Rochdale lay back in her chair 
before her bedroom fire and dropped off to 
sleep. 

. _ + * - 

Dr. Westail remained several hours in the 
sick-room of the ‘woman to whose sad 
and critical oase theold physician had has- 


tened, giving the fall power of his know- | 


ledge to the humble jent with fat more 
pleasure than be 


given is tommillion. 
aire, 


Philip Gregory was unieignedly gratefal 
to his cider and mere. distinguished colleague 
for hia aseistance, and waa delighted when 
Dr. Weatall.consented to go. for an hour to 
his rooms and partake of seme \nefgashment 
before returning to Thiokes Oroft. Is was 
consequently q aie! lete, past ten:e’dlock in- 
deed, when Peaelope's well-loved: friend ar- 
rived at her bonse, and. De. Weetall had no 
sooner set footiia the hail than he/soented 
excitement and salar. 

Penelope, veny pale, was teping to soothe 
her aunt, who.waa weeping and talking and 
gesticulating wikdly ; the servants were gather- 
ed in a group, and the dootor's keen eyes im- 
mediately caught sight of > Maroia'a most 
patient maid, West, in a bosnet aud cloak, 
with a look of fear written an kervfac?. It 
was Madge Riley whoeaw Dr.:Westali first. 

‘You have come a4 Jatt,’ ehe'emelaioed, in 
tones of extreme pleasure -and -relief ; then 
quickly, in anawer te his questioning syes,— 

* Yoo find us in.# fise-commotion; Mrs. 


been to disappear:mysteriously ; she ie not in 


| her room, and ia mowhens $0 be found ; in fact, 


we have searched ¢ke-housa trom fiver to cei- 


quietness, bat nes «thie, ‘Moss certainty Dr. 
Westall etood absolutely silent, Penelope, as 
abe raw him, gave a little ory and ran towards 
hi 


wm. 

“Oh ! dear, uncle George, do come and say 

something to poor aunt Anne, she is nearly 

= of her mind. I—I don’t know what to 
0.” 

Dr. Westall woke-eut of his amazed silence. 


He was in & werse temper than he had ever 
been in hia life: to have been fooled and 
tricked after all by the woman be had im- 


| eghned:he had sorqoaered, for a timeant least. 
| Angry, irritated beyond degren:as he-swas, be 


managed not to betray this ; it was the mo. 
ment for action, not anger. 

Im leas tham five minutes: the power of his 
domiuvaat will had made itself fats in the-dis. 
orgapieed household, Mrs. Rochéale was 
taken up to ber. room ; the servants sorted out 
and qnestioned quickly and sternly, By this 
means, De. Weatall soon learnt all there was 
te know. He heard of West's errand to the 
village, of Marais’s commands not to be Gis. 
tusbed ; of her farther sommands that ber 
maid was to goover te Lady Sasan's to fetoh 
her clothes; of @er/desira her mother should 
dine downstairs; of how all these commands 
had been carried ant with the ‘exception of 
— drive to Lady Sasan Verschoyle's 

use. 

Tne maid had hastened to the village to 
post Mre. Rosbdale's letter, erdering a oart to 
be in readiness for herby the time she came 
back. Qa her return.from the post, however, 
the cart waenot to be seen, Went, imagining 


the groom was serha pe having a meal before 
starting, went into the servant's ball and’ hati 
some tes, then sallivd outage as time-wag 
going on, and che dreaded the effect om ber 
mietress chonld she‘be very late in retttning 
Lady Sagem’s. - While waiting ebe tearny 
beerresdy 





from the stables thas the cart had 

and started awey With someone from ‘tha 

house before she had got'back from the ‘vil- 
; and white West wae debating whatvha 
better do, ‘at apprehension 

Maroia's anger, the-cartretarned, 
the information that it had conveyed 
in a long fae cloak to the railway'vtation, and 


time, | that sheihad entered the station wid evitientiy 


Phere ‘was no mect ‘to erosd-qiestion the 
— — an Geen companion 

i groom 
on the drive had «been ‘no other than ‘Mrs. 


“She haw goue to Latiarmr,” he said tervely, 
He had gathered from ‘Mre. Rochdale’s ittco: 


‘herent ‘words that Maroia bad read Denise's 
‘letter and had 


it quite ontenly, seem. 
ingly resigned at the tone of ita contentty; in 
proof of which statement? Mrs. Rochéateg ated 
the answer she Med written to Denis, which 
West had been sent to post. 

The woman’s canning was revedied tothe 
physician atevery tarn, 

“She hae gone'to Latimar,” he said; ‘and 
bis face was very stern, ‘‘ and I must go after 
her,” he added, déliberatety. 

Neither Penelope'nor Madge made any ‘pro. 
test to this ; there wae some im’ his‘ man- 


fist, and then havecchemed to leave-her reom 
unnoticed. Her will was indeedex\zacrtinary 
but what of her physical strength ? 

“Useless to go by érain. I mast dive, 
stact and start at once. I¢ is barely twelve 


‘miles if we go the Stevenstone road,’ Dr. 
: Latimar maneges to keep ua well supplied | Westall 
| with sensation. Her dees amusement has 


waid, “Penelope, I think I shall take 
your ponies, they will cover the ‘distance 
sooner tan @ cob. Have it sent round at once. 
And: West, get something to eat ag quickly’as 
you cam; you must'come with me,” 

enslope .wreathed her arms about the old 
man's meok, reating her soft cheek against his 


grisly beard. 

“Dear Unele "pghe said; = ae 
prétey tender voioe, “how good you sre! sn 
you mast be so'tived. You look worn ont.” 

“ {am all right—mustn’t be tired withthe 
work i’bave-got before me. Now, Madge jast 
see tia child goes to bed at once—at once, no 
sitting Gp with your aunt or amy other 
noneense, you understand, Penélope:” 

Hie voice was graff, bat hia eyes wore 
tender ; ‘he held the girl in bis arme & little 
longer, then watohed Madge take ber away. 

His heart and brain were in a ‘tarmoil of 
apprehension as to what might not-happen s$ 
Letimar Oourt. He knew Marcia's mission ; it 


sence, taunt, inedlt, revile him, an@'ehow him 
that mo meter what-lines'he might lay dows, 
she would go her own way to the end—ehe 
would not give him peace from her presence 
or allow him to forget ‘fora moment she wa 
his wife. 

a cunning mood isthe more dangerous,” 
said Dr, Weatall to himeelt, av he @eove Pene- 
lope’s well-matehed ponies he lanes 
in the cold grey spring night-time, with poor 
West'trembiing and weary beside him. 

Io was-a long drive, bat it wags neevesary, 89 
the deotor had eaid ; fortkera wouldhave been 
no train to Stevenstone till the moming had 
been welladvanced,and by this hour, nvénight, 
Marcia had in sll probabilisy arrived’as Lati- 
mart Court ; unievs her false strength, bailt ap 
of will, passion,-and excitement; hadgiven Way, 





and she was lying helpless and prostrate in 
some place. 
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The church clock was striking half -past two 
as the ponies rattled through the little village 
that had been Penelope's home for so long, and 
where those bright mischievous sunny days of 
her girlhood had been passed. 

Tae big gates of Latimar Court were open, 
the ponies flew up the avenue. At the entrance 
there was someone waiting. evidently in ex- 
pectation. It was Denis Latimar'’s man ; he 
gave an exclamation of intense surprise as he: 
saw who had arrived. 


“* We sent for Dr. Goodfellow. We did not } ay 


know you were baok, sir.” 


ae aa before 
“ Bhe arrived very late, sir, about nine’ 


¢hirty, She is very ill, sir, I am afraid,” the { 
irty ery 


; hia whole manner denoted intense 
. “Weve done what we could; but 
we couldn't get doctor, sir. I sent all 
round, but they-was all oat. 1% must be Pro- 
vidende ac sent you to us, sir.” 
“ ‘fiest-and my own brain after. 
* De. ! 


d poor +0 the vilet's 
oare, and gave orders that the were 
2 well rubbed down ; he Aad 


tres bends beseath the fieresness of a 

“ It isawfal—awtatl” he —* 
not bear it, @he—ehe n : i 
shall have that curse with mo always—niways, 
I have tried to plead with her, I have asked 
her forgivenees if I have wronged her. Ihave 
done all——" he broke off. 

** Do you need to tell this to me, Denis?” 
the older man said. ©“ Rowse yourself, shake 
off this horror. She is mad, you know, she 
does not know what she says. What is her 
course? the frenzy of a mad woman. Ronse 
yourself; I will go to her if there is any trace 
of humanity lefs in her heart.” 

Denis titted his ashen face from his hands. 

*\Do.yeu.not uideretand? -She-will never 
speakagain. She ie dead, Weatall—dead with 
a curse in hax heart for me—a curse. on her 
lips. She.ia:dead! ” ° 
Dz. Weetalldes bis hands fall on the young 
man’s shoalder. 

“ fellow,” he said, in hia 
then lifting.his other hand he hie 


tone, 
felt hat from his grey head. 


me nj ae have. meroy ——— com foul, 
her her treaspaaees and give her peace,’’ 
he said,.and -with that he lets the living to 
battle with his.mental ageny while he went to 
dock his laat on all.tnat remained of one who 
by sheer wanton wickedness bad absolately 
wreoked her own young life and brought 
qmisery and unbappiness.to all about her, 


OHAPTER XXXVI, AND LAST. 


Lonpon #¥6- Very beat ; as yet the 
dirt and dust had not managed to spoil the 
vivid gteen ‘of the trees. The dun ‘Was 
obligingly warm, the parke were fragrant with 
lilac, and with their gaity.coloured, flower- 


The stress were with ‘omart 
people and eurrt car ; With hansours far- 
bished and made brilliant for the season; the 
Windows of the houges boasted spotless biinds, 
which defied the demon fog in safety. About 
all and ovens thine, there was the undoubted 

lamonr anid .pleature of carly sumnter—ot 
— yey berg ——— 5 

@ purse may be, 'y. too, 

trom sheer satisfaction and pleastre in 


living. 
"Before one of the fashionable hoiéia in 
Piccadilly, on a particularly delicious 


morning, & smaré victoria came to a stop, and 





& young lady, with good health and good 

looks beating from her, alighted and entered 

= ball, dismissing theoarriage for half.an- 
our. 


“ Miss Desborough hat the same rooms that 
she last time? "she inguired. ‘On! then 
I d my she is expecting me.” 

; + so of and impatience Madge 
‘De Bargh ran: atairs in a most undig- 
nified fasbion at @ door, and 


shen boret in ‘apen a girl sitsing writing bard 
& table, 
“ Penelope, my beloved |” she oried. 


Madge!” Penelope's face waa suddenly 
“How you to 8bthe vo soon! } 
“Goris thié thorning; I wae vo 
Gelighted. I off, Harold taid I waa 


—————— —20 eat any break. 

do saw you—you 

‘ae Lteme look at you, Pen. Um 

wit Sumemagnee look. lam cleperaied 
A am 6 yed you 

Pees aataseel ow etay ‘with Mev, iitebdale all 

tostay with Mrs. 

this:tiawe.”’ 

“Poor aunt Anne!” Penelcpe sald, sadly. 
“1 #ho whe would not live through she! 
Witter. would hardly know her, she 
“ so changed, Maége; grown quiie old @nd her 
aor F ikdge ssid, gout 

am serry. ge Bald, gently, _ 
‘was not there to #s)K on ead ———— 
‘Wad had‘more than enough of them, Mew, De 
to herself, 


Pit. ‘know —— begin, I —— 
we h toway'to you, Ponolopo Bow 

it einos we met ? a semtury it seems 60 ping 
know Harold is quite jeatous of you ; Ne says 
I think far more about you than I do about 
him, How is De. Westail? What is this news 
about Luoy's baby? Are you really going to 
have charge of is? Bat, oh ! Penslope? you don’t 
mean youare going to leave town im mediately? 
you can’t, my dear; you shan’t; having once 
got youup ‘bete, 1am gving to keep you. 
Where are your clothes? det) as padk them 
-stonce!"’ 

Penelope-faughed almost with a touch of 
her old brighmess. 

** Dear a ave as whitlwindy ac 
“ever; but, youses, ['ean't.evay with you for the 
moment, baby must go to the sea, She'iswueh 
en you will leve her?” 

"Is nét love het iftshe takeuyou awiy,”’ 
‘observed Mra, De’ Bargh tracadlenvy; ail the 
‘game she lose her heart immediately to tite 
‘fairy tike little ervature ‘who was Drought in 
for inspection, clinging to fer dubky piover- 
erqae ayah and leskingiike u ‘spitit from an- 
other world, 

‘*Litrey has neatly Broken hor heatt parttiy 
with her; bat I think che it tighs, ttre little 
one is ‘90 delicate. Ta dite not an angel, Madge.” 


Madge enthusiastically » end When 
she saw what pane ‘the tiny creature gave 
‘to her frien?, she rejviced in its arrival. 


* Who goes with you tothe sea, and where 
are you going?’ bite avked, av vite vhild and 
narse 

‘To Waveton,” Perefape war busying her- 
self tiffyiog the papets ‘on the table, the was 
angry with herself for that sudden trodbfe in 
her hands, and shat quick rach of blood to her 
face, Wotitt che’never grow strong enough tb 
speak even a simple word like thas without vs · 
traying how. mich ft edet her to dtt0? * Lucy 
has otioven the place subservient, Ut course, to 
Dr. Westalf'a consent, as Uncle George 
declares it is the finest air in the world, I sup- 
pose we are right to-go tirere.” 

Tet me ste,” Madge said, apparently ex. 
a@mining some pictures, in reality looking 
keenly at Penélope, and marvelling as she did 
80 at the wnudnal loveliness of the gitl, “lot 
me see, you were theré two or three yeats ago 
weren't you, Pen?" 

Pene said, ** Yea” very quistly, “itiaa 
pretty place,” she added, ‘‘my dear dead 


“I remember she told me,” Madge said, 
absently. 

She was wondering how she could possibly 
bring in the name that was hovering on her 
lips. She ourbed her inclination for the 
moment, and for the nex’ quarter of an hour 
the two friends disoussed subjects of mutual 
interest. There was 80 much they had to 
Gieouss ; it was nearly three monthe since they 
had met, and since then Harold Da Bargh bad 
been offered and had accepted a very rich 
living in London, and Madge was settled in a 
charmiog house with her husband whom 
she adored, and her year-old baby. 

* Daisy is having a eptendid time over in 
Tretand," ebe said, ad the conversation waned 
® little, and then an fdca cate Yo Madge, 
“(he told me in her last she had met Bir Rag. 
land Bryant several times. Do you intend to 
make that poor man happy at last, Pene- 
lope?” 

Penelope rose and walked to the window. 

* Teball never marry,” she said, in a low 
voice, ‘' Please don’t let us diaouss that sub- 
ject, Madge." 

“Why not?” Mra. De Bargh said, ruth. 
leusly. “It is a subject that is constantly 
being disousaed by others. You are a mystery, 
you know, Pen—beautifol, sweet, rich, and yot 
as cold and hard as an iciole, according to your 
various disappointed suitors.” 

“*T @fa not know that I counted them by 

* gaid, with a very nervous 

5 She titmed and walked back to ths 
“Let as Obange the sabjeci. No, 
Madge, dear,” Jas sho read the ex. 
pression in ber "a eyes, “no, do nos 
speak of ft, I cannot——” 

At I mest," Madge answered, 
fivaly. “It you mfase to marry Roaslond 

again aed ayain, if you are eo cold 
to others, there is bat one reason: thai you 
have no heart to give to these men, thad your 
heart Was piven long long sgo to one whom 
you know to be trae, faithfal, good—every thing 
& man should be. Pen, darling, I would nos 
do anything to hort you, you know it, bat 
[ can’t Stand by and wee you wreck two lives 
for no barthly fesgon. Ba true to your ive; 
let your heart tpeak. Denid has been mots 
‘Gan patient; he bas waited two years— 
time enough fct all thas was to be forgotten.” 

I @hall. never forget,” Penelope oried, sad- 
denly. For oie, Marois lives alweys—standa 
alwayé before my eyés; shitting ous the very 
sunlight itself. Madge, say no more, never, 
hover apsak of Hifni again You don’t know 
what ——— @ive tae -ussless, useless 
suffering. for nothing can be altered, nothing 
forgotten. I? you baa gone through such sa 

ence wa I Gia; it you had heard her 
Worda—hor ortiél, oftel words! On! Madge, 
I entteat you, do nds speak of this any 
mors.” 

Madge was silent for a moment, hér heart 
was deeply toactiéd; but she had moro than 
shié feeling working in her breast, ahs had the 
memory of a wan befote her eyes—s man 
hungering, yearning for a word of hope, for 
some roward after his pasiencs, some joy 
afsér all Hid pain—a man who lived oaly by 
his love and.for his love. 

“T promised Denis I would do my best, and 
will,” ste said 10 herself, and forthwith in 
very gentle tones ‘she tried to plead the cance 
of one whom ahe knéw right well was dearer 
to Pénelcpé than her own life. 

“(In thia world, Géar,’’ Madge eaid quictiy, 
‘Cit is our duty tt to live entiréiy for our- 
selves, We mitiés think of others; we muat pas 
ourselves in the background sometimes, lest 
we gtow too selfish. There somes a mood over 
us sometimes when our ovu pain is Gweeter to 
ua than another's pleasure ; it isa morbid un- 
healehy frame of mind, and it should be rooted 
out at Onde, leds.it grow and grow and as Iagd 
got thie. batter of us altogésher, this is your case 
Pea. You are hugging your own sorrow, for- 
getting the terrible pain and Cisappointment 
you ate giving another. Forgive me for preach. 
ing, datling I at a pareon’s wife and sol 





mother wadso happy there!” 


am privileged, you know; bus Iam ao eager 
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[PENELOPE AND DENIS WALEED DOWN TO TBE EDGE OF THE WAVES, WHILE DB. WESTALL LAY AND WAICHED THEM 1} 


to see you bappy—I know you would be so 
happy with Denis. Are you a woman to be 
condemned for ever to sick-nursing and soli- 
tude; you used to be a sunbeam—what are 
you now? Penelope, I entreat you, do heed 
what I am saying, shake off those morbid 
thoughts and fears; be yourself. Remember, 
in sending Denis away finally from you—you 
may drive——"’ 

“Oh! hush!—hbush!" Penelope said. She 
stood with ber hands pressed over her eyes. 
Every word Madge had uttered burned in her 
heart ; the wisdom, the trath of them came to 
ber as they bad never come before. She was 
silent so long, Madge was a little frightened 
lest her temerity should have made the girl 
angry ; bat as the hands fell down at last and 
Penelope's loveliness was revealed, she read 
without any difficulty that she had done well— 
spoken, perhaps, in the very nick of time, and 
80 brought bappiness to two grand natures and 
true hearts. 

. ” + * 

“Waveton is a wonderfal place,” Dr. 
Wenstall said. He was lying full length on the 
beach with the little child from India seated 
on his cheat, laughing gleefally into his deep- 
set kindly eyes. Oas can positively see the 
health grow on this baby.” 

“ Bhe certainly does look better. I must 
have ber picture taken and sent to Lucy— 
poor Lucy, she does mise her!’ 

‘* Te 62a @ letter from her?” the doctor in- 
guired, 

‘No! one from Mrs. Warriner ; she tells me 
Philip Gregory is engsged and will be mar. 
«led immediately.” 

“Nice young fellow, got his brain in the 
right place!" Dr. Westall stared at the 
baby above him, and then atthe ayah, seated 
a little way spart, sewing the while she 
crooned some Eastern lullaby to herself. 

And who is that from?" he asked as he 
turned hie eyes on the girl sitting close be- 
side him. 





“ This letter ? Oh that, is from aunt Anne 
—her rheumatism——"’ 

“T know all about Mrs. Rochdale’s rheum- 
atism, thank you,’ was Dr. Westall’s some- 
what rade remark. “I did not mean that 
letter : I meant that!” pointing to a third en- 
velope. As I live, I believe it is from that 
chap, Denis!” 

** Well!" inquized Penelope, with all her old 
defiant impertinence, ‘‘ what if it ia?" 

“ Another letter! Ye Godse! and you had 
two yesterday and a telegram, and he is 
coming down here thia morning as fact as the 
train can bring him!” 

“You are a very nasty old man |" Penelope 
declared, throwing a pebble at him; ‘‘ isn’t he 
baby? I believe you are jealous because no 
one writes to you!” 

‘*T am jealous, furiously. Pen, will you 
forget your old uncle George when you are 
mistress of Latimar Court?” 

“Now, for that,’ Penelope said, and she 
roused herself to deal some terrible punish- 
ment; but at that momenta whistle sounded 
out clear behind them, and her face grew sud- 
denly roay in its beauty. 

“I think that is Denis,” she, said gathering 
up her letters. 

“ Think—ie a good guess.” Dre. Westall re- 
marked, sententiously, ‘‘ Now run along and 
kiss him,” 

* Unole George, you aro 

‘* What is he, Pen? ’ inquired Denia’s voice, 
Denie’s voice of three years before, full, hearty, 
joyous, happy. 

‘* He is a miserable man!" Penelope said, 
with an attempt at a withering glance from 
her beautifal blue eyes ; but with her hand in 
that strong one, with the joy of her dear one’s 
presence, with the illimitable happiness come 
to her at last. Penelope could not even pre- 
tend to be anything but what her smiling lips 
and eyes proclaimed her to be. 

They walked by.and-by, she and Denis, 
down to the edge of the waver. Dr. Weatall 





lay and watched them under his bushy eye- 


brows. 

“ Thank Heaven!" he muttered to himself 
as his eyes rested on Penelope's love-illiamined 
7 * Thank Heaven, I can see her happy 
at . 

They stood by the small white-frothed rip- 
pling waves, and their hands clung together, 
and their eyes spoke all that there was to say. 
They were silent as yet in thei» great happi- 
ness ; but with such deep, sueh earnest love as 
lived between these two, silence was more 
eloquent than speech. 

They loved, they had loved in a time of 
darkest misery—now the sunshine of the 
greatest earthly blise was shining before 
them. They would live on through all the 
changes a mortal life can bring, through 
shadow perchance aa though sunshine, strong 
in their mutual faith, grateful to their last 
hour for the good that had been vouchsafed 
them ; forgetting their past sorrow in their 
ever present happiness. 


[THE END.] 
fo 


Ds. Lavpze Brunton declares that cold 
water is a valuable stimulant to many if not 
all people. It’s action on the heart is more 
stimulating than brandy. His own experience 
is that sipping half a wineglass of cold water 
a to over & 

an 


Turxe is a new invention concerning politi- 
cal life. Is is a machine by which the art of 
polling is confined to the —2 of a knob 
which registers a vote for the candidate whose 
name is on it, This bas been extensively used 
in municipal elections in New York State, and 
has the decided advantage of minimising the 
possibilities of cranks and would. be fappy 
people who delight in making light of a serious 
matter. 
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[I WANT YOU FOR MY wire, HILDBED!" gAID DAVID; ‘‘ TO BE WITH ME FOR ALWAYS,'’] 


HILDRED ELSINORE. 


a aI 
CHAPTER V. 


Tex general verdict at Copsleigh waa in 
Guy Bertram’s favour. Even those who had 
moet loudly condemned Lady Tempest’s will 
admitted that the new master of the Mere 
seemed wortby of bis good fortune. 

He made not the least attempt to shut bim- 
self L fe live in dreary retirement. He re- 
ceived everyone who called on him with frank 
cordiality, and returned their visits in due 


course. 

He made no difference between the wealthy 
county families who came over from the other 
side of Blankhamptop, the nearest town of 
importance, and the doctor, clergyman, and 
lawyer who made up the upper ten of Cops: 
*8 he wae not in the least arrogant or set 
up by his unlooked-for prosperity. 

If his visitors mentioned Lady Tempest 
and condemned her ambition, he said, simply, 
he did not care to speak evil of the dead. 

If anyone inquired as to hia travela he told 
them he had wandered about from one countr 
to another, never staying long in v1: an 
that now he was back in England felt 
almost like a stranger; and then he would 
ev the same heavy sigh which had so touched 

. Weat’s heart, and which was equally effec- 
tual with the ladies of Oopsleigh, who told 
their husbands that it was plain Mr. Bertram’s 
heart was buried in Blanche Tempest’s grave, 
and such constancy was beaatifal to witness 
in these degenerate days. 

A complete staff of servants had been en- 
gaged; and Guy made the Jolliffes happy by 
asking them to remain in their old posta of 
butler and housekee per. 

“Tam likely to be a good deal away from 
home,” he told the old couple, and I should 
like to feel the Mere was in such trustworthy 
care as yours. 





He won ions from the poor as 
wellas the rich. He was the largest land- 
owner for miles, and he soon showed he meant 
to be a model one, for orders were given for 
repairs on a liberal scale to all cottages in need 
ofthem. The farmerg found any reasonable 
request for improvement promptly granted. 

The Rev. George Smith discovered Mr. Ber- 
tram was always ready with subscriptions for 
any deserving charity, and openly congrata- 
lated him on having such a generous 
parishioner as the new Squire. 

“T assure you, Ada, Mr. Bertram is the 
most open-hearted man I ever met. I have 
pon hy tell him of any need and his purse is 
r y.” 

Mrs. Smith smiled. She was a little woman 
reaching barely to her bnaband’s shoulder; 
bat she had more brains than her acquaint. 
ance ever suspected. A loving loyal-hearted 
wife she never let any one guess how far she 
was the intellectual superior of the big kindly- 
natured man she had married. 

Mrs. Smith had been an intimate friend of 
Blanche Tempest—indeed, the two were the 
same age, and had been playmates from child- 
hood ever since the Tempests bought the Mere 
and came to Copsleigh where Ada's father was 
then Vicar. 

Ada’s romance had run smoothly. She mar- 
ried her father's curate ; Lady Tempest gave 
him the living on his Vioar's death, and Ada 
lived on in the old house where she had been 
born. Bat though all her life had been spent 
at Copsleigh, except a month’s holiday ev 
summer, and two years at a finishing 
though her husband was far too poor for 
his wife to go much into fashionable society, 
yet Mrs, Smith was keener sighted than many 

ple who prided themselves on their know- 
ge of the world; and though she never 
breathed the fact to any human creature, 
though she would not breathe a bint of it even 


to her husband, she did not like Mr. Bertram, | 


To thia clever little woman Guy Bertram 





seemed pretentious and deceitful. Ada had 
nursed Blanche Tempest in her last illness, 
and had listened to her loving praise of the 
man from whom her mother’s ambition had 
parted her; and Mrs. Smith felt certain of two 
things— Blanche’s lover, as he had been then, 
would never bave aceepted aught at her 
mother’s hands, and the Gay Bersram of that 
old romance would not have despoiled the 
orphan by taking possession of all that by 
rigs belonged to the child cf Lucy Elsinore, 
Blanohe's elder sister. 

‘I suppose men deteriorate," thought the 
Vicar’a wife, ‘‘ knocking about the world they 
can’t keep any fine feelings; bat if this ia the 
man Blanche worshipped, either, poor child, 
she was deceived in him from the first, or he 
has grown careless and worldly since her 
death, Generous, indeed! I wonder George 
can be so taken in. Mr. Bertram is making a 
desperate bid for popolarity. It quite irri- 
tates me to hear people talk of his heart being 
buried in Blanche’s grave. I don't believe he 
has so much as been near the spot where the 

r child sleeps! Generous, indeed ! why, if 

d a spark of generosity about him he'd do 
something for poor Mrs. Elsinore’s children. 
It’s my belief he jast trades upon people's love 
of romance, and makes capital of his grief |” 

aden Rhy ny oh Any y 

, and as & er 0} n m 
Spoons to herself, it mattered little to Guy 
Bertram that she disapproved of him. 

He knew that he had won golden opinions 
from all the country round; that he bid fair 
to be the most popular man in Biankehire. 
He had a splendid home, and a princely 
income; no one to interfere with him, no 
poor relations to make claims on him ; surely 
he ought to have been a happy man. Only as 
the autumn days faded the master of the Mere 
wearied of the simple life of country gentle- 
man, and seemed seized with a sudden fit of 
restlessness. 

‘J shall never settle down, I'm afraid,” he 
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gaid to Capiain Trefasis, a young officer whose 
regiment was stationed at Blankhampton, and 
whose “ psople’’ were near neighbeurs to the 
Mere. ‘I suppose when a man has knocked 
about the world as much as I have, it gives 
him a taste for roving.” 

Lionel Trefasis was a good half-dozen years 
younger than the millionaire, bat he bad 
taken a genuine liking for him, and spoke his 
mind frankly,— 

** You'll have to marry, Bertram. You'll 
mever feel settled till you do.” 

They had been playizg billiards. 

his cue abruptly, aad asked, — 

"Why do people propose — a 
ety for all troubles? I should to 

w.’’ 
‘* Well,’ anawerai Hagh Trefasi, > 
‘when a man has given hostages'to f 


Gay 


doesn't, as a role, qasrrel with the good things |}. 
fate sends to him, and is seems to me that’s: 


what are doiug now.” 
“ [haven't quarrelled with the Mere,” pro- 
tested Mr. Bertram. ‘It’s awfully Gall, and 


the old he blues, I 
pretend i's ‘aot gla 80 


own ts.” 

The young cffiver lcoked into the fire as 
though om — there, | 
He rememberet aa a very 
vision of beauty this 


“Why, we heard the lawyers only dis- 
covered you through an oid friend, a man who 
had been half over the world with you, and 
shared your perils in the bush, and all that 
gort of thing. Wasn't it trae?” 

“Williams and West cffered fifty pounds 
reward for my addrese,'’ returned Bertram ; 
“it was quite unnecesssy, but——”’ 

‘Well, as with the rewaed it 406k them 
months to find you, I cout know ‘how they 
would have fared without,” said the Captain, 
¢houghtfally, “and from such « fortune ‘ag 
yours you needn't grudge a trifle like fitty 


I ghonldn't have .gradged five hundred ; 
but I'dizather it bad yous inte a stranger's 
pocket. Olande Maitlavd ani I werefriends 
once—olose friends—I hagas a secret from 
bim in the world; and how do you'think ‘he 
recompensed my trust?” 

Trefasie shook bie bead. 

“I’ve no.idea. Played you falee, I imagine, 
from your manner,” 

“Aye. We were'on an expedition up-coan- 

y and we got joat ia the hush—you know 
a ee * 

Drotty fair. You teat your way ia some 
tracklers waste, and were a prey to the terrora 


‘of hanger and she ravages of wild beaete.”’ 


‘Ie seemed certain death for us both. We 
had comete our last crumb, our last bovile of 
water. We took it im turas-to sleep end wateh, 
for we dared mot risk being surprised by the 
beaute of prey. I bad more money than 
Maitiand. 1 carried itin.a canvas beg in my 
breaet-posket ; but it I wae better eff in gold, 
he had stronger health. The anxiety and 
exposure, the want and se told ‘on me, 
They only seemed to give him a pleavuratic 
excitement, 

“It waenight. We bad come, as E¢ell you, 
to our last provisions. I¢ seemed certain the 
next day must see ae perish woless' we coald 
find the track or fall in with friendly travel- 
leva, I took the fivst turn at sleeping. Malt. 
land always preferred to watch the eatlier 
partof the night. He said be could moi bear 
to beawake in thedaqn, 

*' Generally be called me about three. This 
night I slept heavily and woke of my own 
accord when the day was far advameed. My 
comrade was missing. He had taken the last 
botile of water, the lastorust of bread. He 


the desert to die alone,” 
gravely,— 

tramps and robbediimeelf ? " 
patives that very day. They 


beaten track. They fed 
When I got down ‘to she 


meas dead, and 8 





ome out, for hegave thenrthe name of 


} ‘street in Brixton where | lodged. He gavo all 


the inf tien ; f d 
that t might not be sted #0 ances him “Eauce to 


face.” 


write for the Portarlington Review?” 
“+ Yeu. 


without any.” 


he co 


‘*1 wish I could think so.” 
« —— you did not see him?” 
“ 0. 


Maitland face to face.” 
'Woat has beoome of him?” 


headlong.” 
‘Of the establishment. 


purpose.” 


M 7 

Mr. Bertram litted hiseyebrows slightly. 

‘© A yentleman, Obavies?’” 

“Yeu, sir,’ anid the agitate domestic, “ and 
a Very pleasant-spoken one. He said he had 


bueitvess wae importsnt.”’ 
their name.” 


eartied a card on which was Insoribed 


James Toerwn, M.D., 
Rovermont, 
Falbam. 


White underneath had been added hastily in 
peveil, “Ons nrater of life and Geath”’ 
Gay Bertram glanced at Captain Trefusis, 
‘FE never heard the ramein my fife. Will 
oe a ‘through with it?” then, az Tre- 
‘ modded, ‘Stow Dre. Tucker in here, 
Obarles. 


Hugh Tretavis thought he had never teen a 
wore taking face than Yhat of the new comer. 
Gay Bertram to & seat civilly enough, 
botthere wat a shade of hauteur in his voice, 
ee be said,— 

“TI did not like to refase to ses you after 
your message, bat I have not tiie Ieaat idea to 





‘what I owe the honour of your visit." 


had taken my little store of gold. All he could 
lay hands on he kad carried off, leaving me in | straight to the point at once. 


Trefusis removed his cigar and asked, | mercy. 











‘I seem to know the mame, Dida he 


He was a clever felow ; but I shall 
never forgive him fer destroying my beliéf-in 
baman nattre. Old friends, indeed | if Claude 
Maitland is a specimen of such, I'd rather be 


Bat Hugh Tretesis bad a generous mind, 
ntrived tomake an exocase éven for 


this. ; Se consulted me-ae to her lodger's 
“ Are you quite sure he didn't mewn this as 55* Hor daughter came io gud . 
@ kind of ‘ matemp?’ This paving the lawyers 


The lawyere wished it, bat I firmly 
refused. I told them that even if my inheri-/| sir.” 
tance depended en it I would not mees Olaude 


Thie thonght pxuse@ through the mind of {mind about 
Bagh Trefusiv. Conld this stranger be Oladde [skill can save her.’’ 


Dr, Tacker resented the tone, and went 


“I am here to ask you to do a deed of 
No!” as m rather osien. 
tatiously took out hia purse. ‘‘Gold won't 


“ Are you sare be was not overpowered by jhelp me, though’of course that remedy ccours 


first to a milliomaire. I want you to give me 


“Tam quite eure, I met some travelling} Olaud Maitland’s address.” 
pisyed the part 
| of good Samaritan, and helped ‘me Back to the 
‘e'and saved my life. 


—— on - late conversation this 
was passing étran 
I have mo idea of Mer Malthaittecthere. 


a he first Bertram, rather 
news I heard was thet 2iattiend ‘weported jhave not teen him since he wat in Ausihlia.” 





the 
} © Let * you ony & he taid, 
. ©“ Atmong my pa ® youn 
ohild of a widow who Tete 


only 

in Falbam. Last Jane, Olaude 

became bez tenant. Me. Robson 
20 iden ot. i 


‘ene fay 











him 
1 ; he 
ee. D tM are 
‘ — — — a 
“tet ‘Raish. —— 
phenid be ’ a 
———— 
Sa sap eee inal 
“Mire. Ropson hat beon-kmown to me for 







witile we were talking, and accused her- 


into. communication With you atid leading #0} self of béing Maitland’s destroyer. It seems 
your having your own may have to} she was to him secretly, and, seeing 
him as a kind of atonement." the advertisement for your address, she per- 


suaded him to apply for the reward.” 
Gay Bertram bowed. 
“I still fail to see my paré inthe affair, 


Hagh Trefaais could not admire his friend 
now. However mach Mr. Bertram had been 
wronged by Maitland, he migtt haive felt 


“TI haven't the faiatest iden. When he's} sorry for the poor girl. 
#perit the fifty peands he'll probably go to rain 


‘Sir,’ said the dootor, simply, ‘' this 
poor -child—she is only eighteen—firmly 


One-of ‘the new gttvants came in now—a/| believes her lover has met with his death at 
well-tramed ‘footemn—he seemed quite con- 
sotons ‘tis errand was not ih the proper routine 


out hands. Foolish and unfounded .as the 
oy is, it has laid. her on a bed of sickness, 
Poor fistle Nan ia soffering from a severe 


““] beg your pxtdon, sir; bit there's a attack Of brain fever. Whea the orisia in the 
‘gentteman here who -particolutly wishes to | disease comes, when she recovers consoious- 
tee you. He ssyete's tome from London on | neve, I know her fires ory will be for her lover. 


If we cannot. ‘nee Maitland, or satiéfy her 
m,.she will die. No human 


There was no apathy in Bertram's manner 
now. Pethaps the thought of hia own love, 
Biandhe Tempest, who had surely died for 
‘love of Kim, made him pitifal. His voice 
was fall of feeling as he turned to De. Tacker, 


‘Heaven knows I would help you it I could 


trot the pleacare uf knowing you ; bat thas his | and said,— 
“Pelt bim I never see anyone unless I know | bat the poor, gitl’s diseased fancy is on & 


wrong track: I have never set eyes on Mait- 


Phe fooman retursed in two minutes. He | fand since I returned to England.” 


Teetasis interposed. 

“If they were epgaged, strely she must 
Aave known Maitland's friends, and some of 
‘them could'hefp you.” 

“They were engaged, but so seoretly tbat 
‘her own mother never sdspeoted it. He was 
in Mrs. Robson's house two months, and he 
never had ‘a Visiter, never received a single 
letter. * poe to Ly * — = 
mystery. e Bave nothing to guide us ba 
the poor child’s heart-broken ory that she 
‘gent him to Kis death,’ and hia ‘falee friend, 
Guy Bertram’ had killed him. The name 
recalled the advertiaement to me, and I went 
80 see Mesers, Williams and Weat. I will not 
way they sent me here, indeed they diesuaded 
me from coming, saying Mr. Bartram was not 
on friendly terma with the missing man; but, 

the good dootor’s voice faltered, “you see, I 
have known little Nan from her childhood, 
and I could not let her die without an effort 
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to aave her. I trusted you, sir,” he bowett to J ‘ment ae ever codld’be-pourel Cown theirꝭ against iv if you were for iv. Mother, 1’d not 


Bertram, ‘‘to be too generous to resent the 
poor gitl’s délirious Tanoy, and I came to crave 
your help.” 

* And you should have it willingly,” cried 
Bertram, “ if L could giveit yon; bat I assure 

ou, on my honour, I have told you the truth, 
RBo nothing of ihis man,” 

‘Ip was the twenty-ninth of August that 
he left Falbam,” said the doctor, speaking 
very slowly,; ‘' from that day there is no clue 
to his tate. He. went ont eatly, and never 


“I ean, aqconnt for.evezy moment of my 
time. on the twenty: ninth of Avogaat,’’ said 
Bertram, calmly. ‘1 called on Messrs. 
maand Wert by appointment at eleven 
o'dlack,.and fzom that hour they never loat 
sight of ms. The senior partner wens with 
me #0 the bank, and thea accompanied me 
down here," 

De. Tunker:rese io go. 

“T have to skank you. for your courtesy, 
air,” be said, simply. Arast you forgive 
my intrusion. Maitland ia probably a .con- 
aummate scoundrel ; bas, you. see, that poor 
child believes in him, and) for her sake I’d 


y “Lhope yeu may succead,” caid Bertram, 


rather atifiiy; ‘‘eud to show you I :bear, no. 


malice for Miss Robdson’s rather harsh 
—— of myeell, if there.isiany other sort 
of help she needs, such as pecuniary. aid, I 
assure you you have only to.let me know.” 

Dr, Tacker ehook his head, 

“ Money -won't heal a broken heart, Mr. 
Bertram,"’ be said, simply ; and then without 
another word he went out into the gathering 
gloom:ef the Ociobar afternoon. 

“Well,” he eaid, thinking aloud as ihe 
walked down the avcnue, “‘] daresay Mait- 
land is an out-and.out bad-one ; ont aif that 
young man I've jast leit is a type of san 
honourable, true-beaarésd gentleman, bang me 
if I dont preter the other curt o Money, indead, 
to heal Nan’s broken heart, and «make her 
torge Money'to a gitl whois too 
ill4o realise anything except that she's lost 
ber lover. Well, I suvpose, Mr, Bertram, you 
thought yourself very generous snd charitable; 
rod y ame better = ans = 

your at my head 80 offen- 
aively.’ . 


CHAPTER ‘VI. 


Ma. Exsmonr did wot forget his promize to 
Hildred; but for some 4ime he had . little 
‘hance of folfilling is. Very coon after Lor 
Netherton's brief vials 40 the Reotory an 
epidemic broke ont:in the parish, and far 
-_ time drove away ell thoughts of aughs 


H was ‘2 —* of ey ae ae fever, and it 
gained a terrible hold in the damp, low-lying 
village, Hardly « house eseaped. There were 
more deaths than Mr. Elsinore ever remem. 
dered since he came to Netherton, and con- 
valessence was a tring time, for the 
weak, prostrated invalids required all sorts 
<a oe See their legs 
8 » waa easy ¢0 procure, though 
Mrs, Hill, obeying herabsent master's orders, 


a 


served out a continuous stream of atrong beef . 


tea and tich new «ilk to dll who needed ‘such 
Somforts. 

The jlness ‘had fallen ‘beaviest :on the 
Rectory. Mrs, Elsinore esesped entirely, bus 
her husband and every onc of the children 
suffered in ¢urn. 

Perhwps the rigid economy of the Rectory 
table prevented ‘their having any reserve 
Strength to fall back upon. Perhape ‘fhe 
docter’s prescriptions conid not all‘be carried 
out for want‘of means; anywny, fhe whole 
family emerged from their ifiness a ‘whive- 
faced tottering group, who seemed to ‘have, 
88 Mrs. Gibeon pat it, no strength left in 
them, ‘and who ought—she declared to Mra. 
Elsinore—to eat and drink as much nourish- 


‘her girls bad as much need vf the charity 


Yhonght that with sach a davghter-in-law ag 
Ailored Etsinore, she wontd certainly n 











throats, 

“Phe Reotor’s wife had her pride; though abe 
‘Was not 80 sentitive'ac her husbund she'would 
not have minded hinting ‘to Lord Netherton 
how much they needed a larger income; but 
She would fave died rather than tell ‘Mrs, 
‘Gibson that even such things as new aid eggs 
and beef: tea were ‘beyond ‘her parse, and that 


‘@ispenred from the Castle ae the coteagers. 

Bat Mrs, Gibson did not reguire selfing ; 
she guesed pretty well hew things were,‘and 
many a dainty found its way down to the 
‘Reoteory from ‘the Manor Farnr ‘to tempt'the 
appotites of the convalescents. 

Mr. Gibson was a man’et few words, bat ‘he 
‘was se openhanted as hia wife, and would 
have been the ‘lags person ‘fo ‘object to ‘her 
Tiberality; besides, he Hiked the Elaineres, 
and though he did prefer Sovtoh ‘reels to'any 
Other-sort of mrusie, 3 had a great regard for 


Pretty, dreamy H 

The Gibson's had no @aughtere of their own. 
Three sons ted the family at the 
Manor Farm, and of these David, the eldest, 
had lately migrated to a home of his own. 


The Highlands jeined on to his father’s land, | mrake “fre 


and it had always been the custom for the 
two.farms to be held by the same family. 

“Davey "lt ba wanting « wife now," ‘his 
mother said when her first-born took posses- 
sion of his new quarters ; and perhaps. in her 
heart, she thought;that: had Martha Elsinore 
only been a litile older, she would have suited 
the young farmer aca help mate. 

Bat Mes. Gityon was to be undeceived. 
One evening, when the fever had deereased its 
viralence, ‘and onty a few caves fingered in 
Little Netherton, David came’ abruptly into 
the keeping-room, where his’mother sat alone, 
and-avked her, — 

“ Have-you been to'the Rectory fately’?” 

“IT went round this afternoon, Mr. Etsi- 
nore looked as well as ‘ever, but the girls are 
very pulled down.” 

Davey wats five young ‘fellow of'fear-and- 
‘twenty; hie honest face hed a strained, 

—2 @ying! 

pay ge she’s iz 
Mother, tell ‘me it'ien’t ‘tras? It omn’t be 
‘trae—or there'd be no meroy above.” 

“Tis not so bad as ‘that, Davey lad. 
‘Phey’ve had the fever sore enough, but they'll 
pull throsgh with care. I've! half a mind to 
Se Martha here and ‘narse her up'a bit my- 
ry wg 

“ Mrs, Etsinore "Hl ‘see = Par said ba 

mg man, carelessly; ‘‘ bat you 
Piaeea, mother 7?” 


“ Hifdred'!” exclaimed Mrs. Gibson, be- 
— ‘ “Why should I trouble about 
“ Pormy sake," angwered David. “ Mother, 
haven't you guessed my evoretf I’ve loved 
Hildred Efeimore ever since she way a little 
niaid ‘in white frocks and pinafores. She's 


far ‘too good for me, bot yet I’ve never thought | near. 


of snyone elae—I never can.” 

“ David,” cried ‘Mra. Gibson in dismay, 
‘“ghe's a pretty creature, bat she'll ‘never 
make a usefal wife. Herown mother admits 
she'stnt fecktess. She'd never learn to-make 
the butter, and‘took after the young chickens.” 

“But ‘if I worked a bit harder, mother 
mayhe Tf could pay someone elee to do'that ; 
v's Hildred I want, not the work I might get 
out‘offer. Ff-only I contd see her abodt the 
fhouge, and ‘know she was mine, I don’t*+hink 
T'di have sought lett to-wish for.”’ 

‘Mrs. Gibson was a litsle molfified by the 


‘sapreme in domestic matters at High 8 
aswell as at the Manor Farm. 

She need fear no opposition'from gentile, 
fofe-eyed Hildred. She waea pretty creature 
too; and David was well eff, and could, ‘ashe 
expressed it, afford a Iady-wife, 


marry your wishes. Hildred’s proud; 
she'd not come unless she thought she ‘was 
weloome, and ‘I’d-not bring her to be a oaueae 
— be,” aeolareã 
ey're as poor ag poor can be,” dec 
Mrs. Gibson. ‘‘ None of thove girls ‘Il ever 
have a penny; and, oh! I wish it had been 
Martha!” 


‘* Martha’s well enough; but Dreda’s the 
only girl I ever wanted to see always by me. 
She's not extrévagantor idie, mother ; and her 
music is something ‘to‘be proud of, if she's not 
Glever atneediework or cookery." 

Bat what use was music to the wife of a 
wotking farmer ? ‘Mrs.‘(Gibeon docked anxiously 
at David. 

“ Your mind's made up, iad’? "’ 

He noééed. 

“T shotid have spoken to her sooner, only I 
wanted to be sure you'd welcome her. She's 
such a tenter little creature, mother; and I 
don'ythink Mrs. Hisinore's too kind to her.” 

*' Well,” and the self-denial Mra, Gibson put 
imto this speech waa worth something, “ well, 
David, you've ‘been a good son to ur, and if 
you've set your heart on Hildred I'll try and 
‘er weloome. The sooner you settle 
things the better. You might bemarried next 
month, when ones the hay-muking's over.” 

David shook his head. 

“She mustn't be hurried,” hewaid, gravely, 
‘‘ghe's over young yet to take¢ke care of a 
house upon-her. I onty want to know she’s 
mine, and that I've ‘the right to care for her 
and ‘shield her.” 

Mrs. Gibson, ‘who hated mysteries, went 
down to the Rectory the very next day, and 
opened her heart to Mra. Elsinore. 

“She's a ‘pretty creature,” admitted the 
wealthy matron, frankly; “and you may 
have looked higher for her, bat David's a good 
steady lad. The farm pays well, and, ‘of 
course, when we're taken he'll have the biggewt 
thare of ‘all we ‘have ‘to leave. My son can 
afford to keep a wife who doesn’t know how to 
soil her fingers. I won't say but thet I’d 
rather he'd fanéied some one more like his 
mother ; but’ Hildred ‘thas a sweet temper, and, 
as I said before, the master and I won't stand 
in‘the way.” 

Mrs. Elsimore's feelings were mixed. She 
had regarded David Gibson as the future 
partner of her owm daughter Martha ; but, on 
tne other hand, she would be glad to see Hil- 
dred martied.~ She was jealous of ber hus- 
band’s love for hie firatborn. She wonld tike 
to have him and #he home entirely for ‘her 
—* generous,” she said, at Inwt 

‘You are very’ as,” said, a 5 
‘iV’ not many: would weloome ‘a feok- 
fees girllike Hi * 

“T always like®her,” confessed Mra. Gibaon. 
“ We havent much to say to each other; ‘but 
Hildred-and Thave always been good friends. 
David ’ll take good care of her, and it'if ‘be 
nice for you to have a daughter settled so 


Strange to say, neither of the matrons ques- 
tioned Hilared’s acceptance of her firvt offor. 
Mrs. Gibson wouldn't dream a girl vould re- 
fuse heron, and Mrs. Eisinore had prompt 
@ecided in her own mind that it was too 

a Chante to be lost, and, willing or not, Hildred 
must marry David. 

The Rector was away. Business bad tekon 
him to Lontion, ‘and he would sleep ‘at his sis- 
ter’s, only retarning the following 4 

His managing wife rejoiced over his absence. 
Fall weit she knew his weakness where Hildred 
wat concerned. Now she would settle the 
affair, and present hie daughter to-him a3 the 
future Mrs. David Gibson on his‘return. 

It was Jane, and nearly as warm at August. 
Hitdred was lying on the shabby ‘sofa in her 
father’s study. It wa: her favourite room, 
and, for once, Mra. E'sinore had not objected 
to her love of solitute. 

She was paler and shionsr than when #wo 





“What ‘will your father say?” demanded 
the mother, after a long pause. j 
“I've spoken to him; he said he'd not go 


months ago she had walked thromgh ‘the 
Castle grounds at Lord Netherton's side ; ‘but 
she was beautifal as ever—more beautifal 
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David thought when, in obedience to her 
mother's instructions, he entered unannounced, 
closing the door after him. 

He was six years older than Hildred, and he 
had loved her ever since he could understand 
what love meant. How beantifal she looked 
In her soft grey drese, with her bright hair 

aited in one thick coil round her head, She 
ooked just like a little white snowdrop as she 
lay back on the shabby sofa. 

Are you better to- +, Hildred?” he 
asked, as he took her hand. He had always 
called her by her Christian name till the last 
year, _ he slipped back into the old habit 
to-night. 

‘‘ Mach better, thank you, Mr. Gibson.” She 
had rizen now and settled herself in a sitting 
posture. She was a little surprised to see 
him, but had not the least auspicion of his 
errand. ‘I am glad, for I have been ill such 
a long time,” 

“You look like a little white ghost,” said 
David, gently. ‘ I've been very anxious about 
you, Hildred, I missed you sorely.” 

‘Bhe rather wondered at the repeated use of 
her name; but she and David were old friends, 
ao perhaps it was natural. 

“You will have to miss me altogether 
soon,” she said, cheerfully, ‘‘for as soon as 
Iam strong enough I want father to let me 
go away!" 

* For change of air?” 

“For change of occupation,” she said, 
brightly. ‘‘ Mother wo tell you I am a 
dead failare here. Father has almost pro- 
mised to send me to some school where they 
will give me good lessons in music and singing 
if I teach the little ones.” 

“ You mustn't do it, Hildred!” said David, 

mately. ‘‘ You must give up all idea of 
it. We couldn't spare you.” 

I don't think anyone will mi-s me much,” 
3 answered, a little sadly, ‘unless it's 


“I should miss you terribly. That's what 
I came 00 say to-night.” 

** Bat you didn’t know I waa going.” 

“No,” and he nearly crashed the soft 
fingers in his strong clasp, ‘‘I didn’t know 
that ; bus it’s true, Hildred. I can't do with. 
out you. I want you for my wife, my 
darling, to be with me for always!” 

His wife! 

There was a great stillness. The study was 
quite shut off from the reat of the house. No 
sound broke the silence, and the flower- 
scented air seemed to Hildred to echo over 
and over again those two words—hia wife. 

Bhe knew what marriage was, this beautifal 
lonely child, and, looking round about her at 
the husbands and wives she knew, Hildred had 
fancied it brought more = than joy. She 
had a high ideal of love. e was something 
which beanutified life, and left it desolate when 
love's object was removed. Sometimes, in a 
dreamy, speculative sort of way, the child 

even wondered whether love would ever 
come to her. Well, one thing she knew—she 
did not love David Gibson. 

“ Sweetheart,” he went on simply, “I’m 
but a great rough fellow, and you are fit to be 
a princess; bat, Hildred, if you cearch the 
world throvgh you'll never meet with one that 
loves you more. It’s paré of myself to care 
for you, I could not help it if I would,” 

And then she found her voice. 

“You're jast the best friend I ever had, 
David—but I don’t love you. And there's 
something tells me I never shall.” 

“ Bat, my darling,” he persisted, falling into 
the blunder on whieh dozens of men have ship. 
wrecked their life's happiness before, ‘the 
love will come in time.’ 

She shook her head. 





** Love comes unsought,” she said, gravely, - 
if it’s love worth having.” 

**Don’s send me away,” he pleaded, 
“ Hildred, I can’t bear the thought of losing ' 
you. I'd rather wait years for you than give | 


you up.” 
Mrs. Gibson | 


A faint hope seized the girl. 
had never eeemed to like her; might not his | 


perry wishes have some weight with 

‘They would never like it,” she said, 
simpl oT I mean. Oh, David, 
indeed you better give it up.” 

‘Mother says you have the sweetest tem: 
she ever saw, and my father told me to give 
you his blessing and say he'd like to think 
your face was to be the sunshine of my home. 
Oh, Dreda, my darling, won't you consent? 
My whole life will be a blank if you send me 


The girl looked away from him, out into 
the old garden where the last rays of the 
san were sinking to a golden glory in the 
west, Must she consent? She who 
dreamed of ambitlon, of a new world to be 
opened to her by her talents! She who 
loved music and poetry, and all things 
bright and beautifal! Mast she put all her 
fair dreams aside, and go through life with 
no thought beyond the little world of 
Netherton, ber hopes and ambitions bounded 
by the Highlands farm ? 


(To be continued. ) 
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A PLAYTHING OF FORTUNE. 
a RI 


OHAPTER IL. 


Tue December breakers rose with a mad 
roar and broke with peculiar fary upon the 
huge rocks that skirted the coast. A fierce 

ie was blowing below the threatening sky, a 
‘ew flakes of snow forming a weird contrast to 
the dark-gray clouds that were hovering over 
the earth. Nature seemed in arms against 
herself, and was struggling with frightfal 
insistence, 

Upon the cliffs overlooking the wild rash of 
angry waters rose a building of castellated 
architecture, turreted after the fashion of 
those old edifices that marked the last decade. 
It was not an old building, yet there was that 
about it which stamped it with the appearance 
of age, ag a relic of the dead days that haunt 
romantic memories, Perbaps it was as much 
ite dreary, almost hideous loneliness, ite utter 
isolation, as its ancient ural design, 
that gave it ita look of antiquity; for, even 
from the highest point in the edifice, there 
waa not another habitation in sight, 

One or two sloops and a few brigs had gone 
to pieces on the rocks below the castle, with 
all on board lost; and the people of the little 
village, ten miles away, even avoided the high. 
way, baif a mile from the house, after dark, 
as the place had the reputation of being 
haunted. Noone ever ventared nearer to it 
than the highway, even at noonptide, and that 
commanded but scant view of the caatle, 

It was known to be occupied by old Felix 
Blant —* his daughter 12* ~ there was 
more 4 one person in t gy village 
who considered Felix Blunt queer, if not 
exactly orszy. He drove into the village in a 
ome en old oS a twice 5 28 

ught provisions whatever might 
required for the consumption of the family, 
then out again, and no one ever dared ask the 
grim.visaged, taciturn man a question. 

There were those who insisted that he had 
gone there to seclade Agnes from the world, for 
some cause that could not be fathomed; but 
there the similarity of opinion ceased; for 
some insisted that she was strangely beanti- 
fal, with dark, somewhat Semitic features, 
while others were equally certain that her 
hair was yellow, her features irregular and 
not classic, and no one was ever willing to 
admit that he might be mistaken, and that it 
was another than Agnes Blunt that he had 
seen, 

The mystery interested them for a time, 
and then they rather forgot it and dropped 
the theme, save now and then when some one 
had something new to relate. 





Bat the diemal, isolated life at the Castle 
was continuing. 

As the waves beat upon the rocks and the 
wind howled fiercely about the elevated turrets, 


irl of the 
apne © appeared at one npper 
eavily 





ows, drawing the heavy portiére 
with a beautiful hand that was h 
jewelled. She gazed down into the planging, 
seething waters and shivered, half-draw 
the portitre about her bare shoulders, as 
for warmth. 

She was singularly beautifal, her soft 
dark eyes lighted half with fear, 
wistfulness. Her complexion was a 
olive without colour, her mouth and teeth as 


* 


had | perfect as Payche's own. She was tall, lithe, 


d ly gracefal, fact 
— te the Greek folde ot her heed. 


some gown. Her curly dark hair was piled 
high upon her head and fastened with dia. 
monds that an empress might have envied. 
Her bare arms, round and firm as those of a 


child, were encircled with diamonds, 
the same jewels blazed upon her 

There was some suggestion of the 
in her contour, bat it only added to 
usual type of beauty that was almost 
ita startling ¢ffect, 

She did not speak for some time, but & 
watching the lashing of the waves in silen 
fear; then, with a atrangled shiver, she 


turned. 

** Light the lamps, My oon she cried, in a 
curious tone. “Is it late, or is it only the 
—- of the storm that makes it seem 
80 ” 

A girl came out of the heavier shadows, 
dimly outlined in the grey light. It would 
have been a pretty face in another setting, but 
the pale-yellow hair about the brow, the 
sbifting eyes of lightish blue, and the white, 
compressed lips gave it a sinister expression 
that was not sgreeable, 

Bhe smiled as Brenda spoke, but it did not 
cover the gleam of batred in the pale eyes at 
the sound of the soft, musical voice. 

“I¢ grows dark so early at this season,” 
she answered, as she struck a match and 
lighted one of the tall lamps. “It is not 
later than four, I think, and the storm is 
strengthening.’ 

Brenda shuddered. 

‘‘And Lionel is not dae until five,” she 
said, drearily. ‘I am bitterly afraid, Agnes. 
It is foolish, I know. I ought to be so happy 
that he will be here in one little hour; but 
it’s such a lonely, desolate road on a night 
like this.” 


He 


BE 


“Nonsense! Mr. Warrender has come in 
worse storms than this.” 

‘Perhaps. I told you it was foolish. Draw 
the cartains and light another lamp. I shan’t 
feel the storm so much then.” 

The girl did as she had been bidden. 

* Come here and sit down, Agnes,” her mis- 
tress exclaimed, uneasily, ‘* Not over there, 
but here upon this stool at my feet, where the 
firelight can fall upon you. How pretty you 
look with that lace equare upon your yellow 
bair! If you would net dress so like a 
Quakeress, you might be really a very pretty 


week, | girl.” 


Another gleam of hatred shot through the 
girl's eyes, but is was quickly extinguished. 
“ I¢ does not befit a lady’s-maid to dress 
otherwise,” she answered, — 
': Why, pshaw !'’ exclaimed Brenda, laugh- 
ing. “ You sre more my friend than my maid. 
I have no friend but you, Agnes. Some da 
you will marry a rich man, and then you w 
get over your Paritanical ideas of dress.” 
“I marry, madame? You know that I 
never shall. Whom do I see here that——" 
« Ah, but we shall be here only such a little 
while now—such a very little while, you know. 
Lionel has promised me that he will acknow- 
ledge our marriage to his father, and then, 
you know, I shall take my rightfal place in 
the world, You shall atill be my friend.” 

A cruel sneer cazied the girl’s lip, 

"Do you think that Mr, Warrender intends 





to do that, madame?’ she asked, 
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r Aobaow * ri 

“* Acknowledge your mar * 

‘Why, to te 1” * 

The girl made no reply, and, leaning for- 
ward, Benda caught her by the shoulder, 
* “What do you mean?" she demanded, 


y. 
Agnes turned and passionately caught the 
two small hands in A own, The ogee 
shone upon her pale, set face, giving it a 
curious expression. 

“You will be angry if I tell you!” she 
— in a thick, heavy voice. *' You would tell 

=.” 

**No, I will not.” 

‘You swear that you will never tell him, 
that you will never betray me? My father 
would kill me if he knew.” 

“TI swear I will not." 

‘Then listen while I tell you that Lionel 
Warrender never means to asknowledge his 
ma eto you. Haven't you seen it your- 
self? Have you not noticed that every time 
he comes he remains a shorter time? That 
he comes less frequently than he did even a 
month ago, and less frequently last month 
than the month before? Have you observed 
no change in his countenance? Oan’t you see 
how nervous he has grown, how he starts at 
the sudden opening of a door? He used to be 
jealous if one of us entered the room when he 
was here, grudging every moment that be- 
longed to him, yet now he never comes without 
Daroy Brooke is with him; and, pardon me, 
madame, he knows Brooke loves you—you, 
Lionel Warrender's wife!” 

The voice ceased ; there was dead silence for 
& moment,then Brenda snatched her hands 
away and sprang to her feet, her eyes blazing 
with wrath, 

‘* How dare you say that!” she oried, with 
quivering indignation. ‘‘How dare you! It 
is falsee—utterly, cruelly falee! My husband 
loves me, and he is a —— ! The great- 
est scoundrel under Heaven could not con- 
— the'fiendish act of which you speak |” 

Bhe paused from inability to “proceed. 
Agnes commanded her countenance with won- 
derfal dexterity, and replied with well-simu- 
lated sadness, — 

“I said I should only make you angry. I 
did it only for your good. I thought only of 
your welfare.” 

An expression of contrition crossed the lovely 
face. She sat down immediately and placed 
her hand upon the maid's bowed head. 

‘ Forgive me,’ she said, gently. ‘' Of course 
I know you spoke only through your love and 
fear for me; bat you must not say it again. 
Why, don’t you know, even if Lionel had done 
that impossible thing you suggest—oceased to 
love me—there isatie as sacred as Heaven itself 
that would hold his honour tome? Have you 
forgotten our baby, Agnes?” 

“No, I have not forgotten, and it is that 
which makes me doubt more than ever. How 
has he acted toward the child for the last few 
times that he has been here? Mr, Brooke has 
carried the little fellow about in his arms and 
kissed him ; but has the boy’s father done it ? 


The baby has not been in Mr. Warrender’s | 


= for over & — agit 
fe young mother drew b and 
—— . = 


g. 

“Ia that true, ea?’ she whispsred. 

“ Ag true as —— 

Brenda was silent, transfixed with horror. 
The maid watched her for awhile, reveling in 
the white anguish of the set face; then she 
litted herself closer, and said in a strange 
a What proot marriage 

. a ave you of your » 
Mrs. Warmender? ats , 

‘None! she answered, stoutly. ‘None, 
but—my child!” 

‘* And that is worse than none!" 

“Good Heavens! You would not have me 
believe——"” 

“Hosh! For the love of Heaven, no} a 
word! It is Mr. Warrender. If he knows 
that you suspect him, there will be absolutely no 
hope for you. If you would save your 


from shame you mas have acare. Remem- 
ber your oath.” 

The two women faced each other for a mo- 
ment, the expressions of their faces indesorib 
able, then the door was thrown violently open, 
and a fair, handsome, boyish fellow sprang 
into the room, 

* Waat, my darling!’ he exclaimed, eagerly 
pressing his lips to his wife's, ‘‘not down to 


in all our happy married life.’' 


CHAPTER II. 


Brenpa summoned a - «.ife to her lips, but 
it was a ghastly efford, a faint imitation of the 
radiant happiness with which her husband 
had been heretofore welcomed, 

‘I didn't hear you,” she answered, with a 
piteous attempt at gaiety, ‘Agnes and I 
were weaving fancies here before the fire as 
we listened to the storm. And you are early, 
aren’s you?” 

“Not much. The storm was breaking, and 
we rode a trifle harder than usual.” 

‘*We? Why, then you are not alone?” 

‘ Why, no! Brooke is with me.” 

Brenda laughed, bnt it was not the muaioal 
Iaugh peculiar to her. Is contained a dry, 
metallic note that was not altogether 
pleasant. 

**I shall begin to wonder which of you is 
really my true knight, by and by,"’ she said, 
lightly, but with a slight bitterness of accent. 
‘* Never one without the other.” 

Bat I thought you liked Brooke ?” 

She shrugged her shoulders slightly. 

‘*‘Andsoldo. Bat ia that a reason why he 
should always share with me the brief hour 
that is granted me of my husband's society ?”’ 

“Why, you inhospitable little wretch!" 
laughed her husband, carelessly. ‘If you 
were not the most beautifal woman in exist. 
ence, and I did not love you with all my 
heart, I believe I should actually scold you." 

‘* And you do love me, Lionel?” 

“Love you? It isa poor word, Brenda. I 
have often tried to find some expression that 
fitted my adoration, but they all sink into 
! insignificance.” 

There was a look of triamph in the beanti- 
' fal eyes as they were tarned for a moment 
‘upon Agnes, and the old, radiant smile of 
welcome was upon her lips as she put ont her 
hand to Brooke. 

** It is so good of you to bring him to me!” 
she said, sweetly. ‘‘ I think these little hours 
' of stolen J—— almost make up to me for 
, the days of misery that a secret marriage 

entails.” 

! Brooke pressed her hand, bolding it jast a 
moment longer than etiquette demanded, 

He was tall and straight of limb, with an 
' athletic figure that men envied. He was dark 
! and unusually handsome, with the poetic, 
passionate beauty of men born in the tropics, 
' and characterised by the languid grace that 
marks them. 

‘* You are too young to know the meaning of 
{| misery, Mrs. Warrender,” he said, gently, 
flashing slightly. ‘' You are soarcely more 
than a child now. How is baby?"’ 

A spasm of pain contracted the mother's 
face. The question had brought back to her 

’s words, and she remembered, with a 
little shiver of horror, that her husband had 
' not even referred to the child, 
| He is well, thank you,” she answered, ina 
choked sort of way. 

“ Are we not to see him? May I not ask 
Agnes to bring him?” 

S:ill Lionel Warrender said nothing. Oa 
the contrary, be had taken a cigarette from a 
silver case and was lighting it indifferently. 
An iron hand seemed to clasp the mother's 
heart, but she put a tremondous restraint 
upon herself and turned to Agnes, 
| “Bring him," she said, briefly ; then to her 











' husband, ‘‘See where you have thrown that 
‘ match, Lionel! We shall have a fire here 


meet me? Forshame! It is the first time | P 





some day if you are not more carefal; and I 
can’t imagine a better place for that sort of 
thing, particularly on a night like this.” —_ 

He walked to the window, and, drawing 
the ourtain aside, looked out through the 
darkness towards the wild sea without reply. 
ing, All the eagerness at meeting her again 
had died out of his countenance, and & 
harassed, haggard expression had taken its 
lace. 

She turned away with a sharply suppressed 
sigh that was almost a sob, as the door opened 
to admit Agnes with a dainty bundle of 
humanity and lace. 

In was a lovely little face, with eyes 
strangely like its mother’s, that looked into 
Brooke's own as he took the child from the 
girl’s arms, 

“ How he is growing !" the man exclaimed, 
brushing the peach-blow cheek with his mous- 
tached lips, ‘And I never saw euch a beau- 
tifal child. He combines all hie father’s best 
points with some of yours. See him make that 
wild grab for my scarf-pin! On! no, my 
little man! That is a long, sharp dagger, 
dangerous for such dainty fingers as yours.” 

He was holding the baby up, and the child 
was crowing with delight as he made frantic 
efforta to grasp anything that came within 
reach of hia tiny hands. 1t was a pretty pio · 
tare, but Brenda was blind to it, 

Her husband stood atill with his back to 
them, staring out silently upon the storm. 
She bore it as long ae she could endure the 
torture, then she cried out almost fiercely,— 

‘¢ Lionel, have you forgotten that you are & 
father ?"’ 

He turned with a violent stars, like one who 
has been suddenly aroused from a deep 
sleep. 
“Oh! " he exclaimed, a wan smile forced 
over his features. ‘‘I beg your pardon ! What 
is it? Ob, the baby! Halloo! little man!” 

He put out his finger, which the baby 
clas in his little pink fiat, but he neither 
offered to kiss it nor to take it from Brooke. 
There was a horror almost too deep for ex- 
pression in Brenda's eyes. She glanced again 
at Agnes, bat the triamph was now upon the 
maid's part. Brenda laughed harshly. 

‘Upon my word,” she exclaimed, with an 
efforts at lightness, ‘‘one would think, to see 
you, that the positions were reversed, and 
that Mr. Brooke was baby’s father, proudly 
exhibiting him to a not over-admiring 
guest,” 

Both men flashed hotly. Neither spoke, but 
after another hasty kiss, Brooke restored the 
child to Agnes, who took it from the room. 

* I think I shall go to change my dress now, 
it * = — me, Mra, Warrender,” Brooke 

» quietly. 

- By all ene,” answered Brenda. ‘ You 
are at home now, you know.” 

He bowed himeelf out, and when the door 
had closed she stood for a moment gazing 
irresolutely at her husband's back, He was 
leaning his elbow upon the mantel-shelf, his 
head supported by his hand, looking into the 
fire. She went up and stood beside him. 

‘* What ia the matter, Lionel?” she asked, 
quietly. 

He lifted his head, smiled at her in & vague 
sort of way, then sat in a huge Tarkish chair 
and drew her down upon his knee. 

** Nothing,” he answered, with but too- 
evidently assumed lightness. ‘‘ Tell me what 
=, have done daring my absence, pretty 
one?”’ 

** What do I always do?" she asked, with 
a deprecatory shrug of her shoulders. ‘1 look 
out of the window and listen‘to the roar of the 
sea breaking upon the rocks.” 

He shivered slightly. 

‘It ia not an exciting life, is it ? ’ he asked, 
drawing her head down upon his breast and 
looking over it into the glowing coals. 

I should not mind it if——"' 

“If what?” 

She pushed his hand aside and sat up, 
forcing him to look at her. 

“If only I were an acknowledged wile, and 
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my baby bore the name to all the world thas | 
belongs to him before Heaven and man.” 

‘* But, my dear Brenda——" 

‘*I know what you would say. It has been 
the same thing through the whole long twa 
years of our married life. Your father! 
Always your father! Bat, Lionel, you never 
think of mine! You nsed uot look like thas. 
I know my father is old and poor and ignorant ; 
but he is my father, just the same, and ag 
dear to me as yours oan be to yon, I listened 
to his curse falling upon me for your sake, nod 
daring to tell him that I was an honoured 
wite, because I had sworn to be silent. Tloved 
you so madly thas I almost forget his wild 
words, his violeut grief; bat now, since I am 
& parent myself, it has all come back to me, 
and [ hear nothing from morning until night 
and from night until morniog, in the roar of 
those awfal breakers, but the words of my 
father's s~fal carse, the sound of his bitter 
weeping. Toere he is to-day, hant, old, broken 
with sorrow and ahame, striving with the 
little strength thas ie left him to continue hig 
wrecked life; standing behind that dingy 
counter of his miserable little pawn-shop from 
early morning until tate at night, Jistenigg to 
the woes of others, himself the most miserable 
ofall. On, itis horrible! Lot me tell him— 
let me tell bim.’’ 

He put her from his knee very gently and 
aroze, resuming his old stand by the mactel. 

*T can’t!” he exclaimed, harshly, ‘' You 
must not ask it—s+ least, not yet.’ 

‘*Bot why? Why?" 

“‘T have told you already. It would mean 
disinheritance.” 

** Bot ig not that better than allowing your 
child to remain unacknowledged 7" 

“No!” ho oried, almost roughly. “ You 
do not understand. I could nos bear it, 
have lived all my life in luxary; L know no: 
thing of work.” 

*“ Bot I wonld work for yon. I have not.been 
brongbt op in idleness. I can——” 

* Hosh! I am not such @ scoundrel aa that, 


| 
4 





summon, Soe rather shrank from the set 
counténance of the determined woman. 

‘Bat think of my father, madame!" ex: 
claimed the girl, really alarmed. ‘Heaven 
knows what he would do to me if he knew. that 
T bad allowed you to go, or that I had told you 
anything to arouse your suspicions.” 

** Bathe muet not know. Yon mustdeceive 
him. I shall be gone only such a very little 
while tell him that I am ill; that. you are to 
serve my meals in my own room, Sarely; 
Agnes, you love me well enough to help me in 
this the greatest emergenoy of my life.” 

‘* Bat you swear to return, madame ?"’ 

“T need not swear. My baby will be here. 
I leave him to you, during my absence, Rs- 
member that he is all I havea now that makes 
lite worth the living. It,you.wonld befriend 
a helpless and friendless woman, ba,gead to 
him, dear girl, and Heaven will surely -bless 

0. ” 


"You disoovered, then, that what I told you 
was the troth ?"’ 

A spaem of pain ahot acrasa the rale, lovely 
face. Eor a moment Bunda elesed her eyes 
and leaned heavily againstan inlaid table. 

**T don't know what I have discovered,” she 
anawered, in a low monotone, ‘It may be 
much, i¢ my be nothing but. insane fancies 
that insalt my husband more than. they do 
even myself; but the horrible fear is.in my 
heart vow, and I must know! I conld not 
live in his presence snother hour with that 
frightful angpicion lying at my heart. For the 
first time io all my life the houra dragged like 
centuries while he remained. I thonghs he 
would never go. His kiss blistered my dips, 
and the touch. of bis arm about my waiat was 
lixe a coil of serpemt. On, it was hideous!” 

The unbappy woman shivered atthe recol- 
lection. The msid’s back waa to. ber acshe 
took. a plain, dark gowa fromher closet, shere- 
fore ahe could not see the expreasion ofalmoet 
fiendish triumph that crogsed the colonrless 
fae. 


‘* If I had but kepb this awfinl thing to my- 


At most Iamonly a coward; but Heaven knows | self you might have heen spared ail this, mad- 


that is‘bad enoogh. Don’s ask it, Brenda, I 
can’t doit. Ican't! Not yet—not yet!” 
She walked up to him with slow, firm step, 


met. Her voice was very low, almost un- 
canny, as she said : 


Will it always be ‘not yet,’ Lionel? Will | would have a shadow caat 


there ever come a time when you will acknow- 
ledge us—your child and your wife?” 

He shrauk back from her, hig face growing 
cold and gray. 

Something in his expreasion struck terror.to 
her very soul. She did not hear his reply, if 
reply. was ever made. bat stood staring at him 
daumbly, some wild determination forming in 
her brain. 


Ifthe had bad bat the conrage to tell ber 


ame,” she said, with hypcoritical reget, ‘' It 
was my Jove for you thas made it so.bard for 


| me to see you deceived.” 
She placed her hand upon his arm ; their eyea | 


‘IT know that, and [ thank you from the 
very bottom of my heart!” cried. Brenda, 
rousing herself. ‘“‘Do you suppose that I 
upoa my hoy’a birth 
to save myself from snffering? I tell you, 


: ghild, that if the whole world must. be turned 
| $0 prove our marriage, I will prove it!” 


‘* But you must take care—you must take 


| greas care, The slightest falee move upon 


\ future. You must forget yo 


your part might coat you the ‘s whole 


in yonr 


; efforta for him. Avd, alas! madame, yon are 
cayenne and.so innoeent: Is pleases you to 
oa 


then of the horrible oath that bound him, the | 


terrible life-secret that sealed hig lips, how 
many, hours of wretched misery he might 
have epared them both ! 

Bat he dared say nothing, 


CHAPTER III. 
“ Agnes,” 


‘Yes, madame,” 
“Come qaick and help me drews.”’ 
“ But, madame—" 

“There is not a minute to lose; 
Agnes |! 

* You are not going—" 

“ To follow toy husband to hishome? Yes, 
Tam. There! don’t try to dissuade me, for I 
tell you it will do no good. 
people enough in the world to sto 


Horry, 


mej] I 


me a child, but you have ecen bat listle of 
thia world in compazison with my.expentence. 
1. wish ‘you wonld do nothing without con- 
sulting me,madame. I have been snarrounded 
with villainy more or less all my life, and I 


| keow so well how to. meet it. I wish, for. the 


baby’s sake, that you would promise io do no · 
thing wishons first telling me."’ 


‘And I do Agses. You are the 


- promice, 
| only friend I have. Heaven bless you, dear ! 
' Keep your,fasher fromknowing of my absance, 


| if you can, 


The plainest simplest dxesa J have,” : 


I shall be back within thzeedays. 
Take care of my darling. Let nothing happen 


| 0. him, whatever may: befall’ his wretched 


moshber.”’ 
The snow wag still falling beneath a. low- 


| ering eky ; the wind bowled more fiercely than 


’ ever. 


Brenda shivered ag abe, glanced from 


| the window, 


There are not: 


bave my child to consider, and I tell you that | 


I wilt go!" 

The sweet face had never been #0 filled with 
determination. About the great; beantifuleyca 
there was grown shadows. as if'of age, in that 
one brief night, but in their velvety tha 
there lorked « resolution that Agnes Biuvt 


For a moment Agnes lelt the room to get 
ber cloak, then retorned. swiftly. 
‘‘Miadame,"’ she exclaimed, ‘‘my father is 


' going a0. the village thie morning. LUo wiil be 


had never believed the beautifal Jeweas.could . 


gone, as you know, half the: day, ae his.cart 
makes bus little progress, and is will/be slower 
than ever in the storm. If yon.wiah, I will 
drive yon to the station. where Mr. Wazrender 
aud his friend take the train.” 

“Ty, will save me, a walk of many, miles, 


Don't let us be five minutes: behiad hime in 
starting; there is no éime to lose.’’ 

She closely wrapped her. heavy, handseme 
coat abont her, pinged a thiok veil meross her 
face, and awathing ber throat in heavy fara, 
faced the diting wind. 

Agnes held the reins and drove rapidly; ner 
white face rigid-amd colourless even unter the 
freezing wind. 


ya 
for conversation, and Agnes:too-busy with her 


orn plang. 

See hated her mistress with as violent a 
hatred as women are ever regarded in. thie 
world, and she loved her mistresa’s hugband 

the same degree of violence.. Is was the 
wild memia of her life—the: uncontrollable 
impetug that waa ruling herentise exiatence, 

She watohed Brenda as. sha:teck ber place 

‘*he train, eawher as she shrank back into 

r canner to escape observation, them she 
tarnediher horees’ heads towards home, 

“I thik I have managed’ the firet stroke 
well,” she ssid aloud; with comproseed lips 
and firmly drawn brows, “It I can onty 
pusosed’ ag well with the sceond. Ab, well! 
‘the devil takes-oare of biv own, and I will 


oy feet. I must have father die. 

absence, without saspeuting me of 
having planned’ ft. He'isinot so great a fool 
ws she, but I fancy I shall’ be equal to that. 
And then there ig that olf fetter from that 
orazy consiw of hers that ehe treasures #0 
sacrediy; that will help me. My dear Mrs. 
Warrender, if ‘you had played year cards 
tight into my bande by intention, you' could 
wot have doue it more ekilfally.” 

Meantime the miserable little wife was 
being borne rapidly onward, to what fate sie 
scaroely dared vbink, 

For the first time in two years she was out 
again into. the world. It seemed strange and 
attogether wretahed. The bustle aro oon · 
taeed her, and her head ached terribly ; she 
held ber fingers to her thrabbing tenroles, bat 
whe did not seem to be able to collects her 
scattered thoughts. 

After all, where was she going, and what 
‘for? What right had she to doubt her 
husband on the simple word of suspicion 
expreseed by a girl that knew nothing of 
what she was saying? He bad only been pre- 
occupied and harassed. Had she any right 
to accuse him upon such grounds as these? 
From the bottom of her heart she wished one 
moment that she had not come, and then the 
next she remembered that awful look that 
had almost paralyzed her heart and brain 
when she bad asked bim if he ever intended 
to acknowledge his wife and his child. 

She tormented herself as only a woman oan 
do during all the long hours of thas herrible 
ride, had convinced herself by the time 
of her arrival et the station that ehe had done 
wrong—terribly wrong—and thas she wonid 
either taka. the next train for home, or that 
abe wonld send for her. husbend, and sell bic 
how terribly ahe had sinned against him, 
begging hia pardon upon. bended knee, if needa 
were, for the. injustice. and cruelty of ber 
suspicion. L 2 

She rose and ataggered from the train a4, it 
rolled into the — —— Sap = 
to fall, but great 8 stood e 
‘deep, while over the atreeta of ihs great city 
it lay in & white mantle, out in places from 
wheels and. runners, bui strangely. beaatifa! 
for all that. — 

be wenk, immediately. to the ti ce, 
and inquired when the next train. returned 
to. B—, ng slightly ae ehe reseived 
the epee wd oi wad. not another 
before the folla 

Is. waa; already. latevin the dsy, and he 
decided that there was but one thing for her 
to 60, snd shat was.to, go-to « hotel, send for 
her husband, and tell hima overyshing. 

She. felt relieved a8.she. saw that shet wae 
the. only, course left opem to har, and where 
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ec 
was @n expression almost of bope and bappi- 
neas upon her face ss she called a cab. 

“To the Grand Hotel!” she said, after a 
momentary heaiiation, 

How strangely the city looked to ber after 
ber long residence in the country! She had 
lived all her life right here in the midst of it 
all; and yet there seemed to be nothing 
familiar in the handaome streets lined with 
the magnificent houses, 

Brenda almost forgot her fears in her ohifd: 
like delight in the streets. She unfastened 
her veil and removed it, that she might drink 
in the beauties of the scene as ahe used to do 
at Christmas time when she had emerged 
from the dingy rooms hack of that, little shop 
- the city, with the sign of the three Dalle in 

ront, 

She opened the window of the cab and 
leaned her face out. 

There wag a smile of delight upon her 
the pretty dimple in either cheek showing 
delicionsly. Oaba were passing her swift as 
the wind. 

Then suddenly there came another, and she 
had recognized one of the men in it. She 
leaned forward breathlessly, the smile fading 
from lips and eyes, and a rigid, drawn ex- 
pression taking its place. 

The .gentioman waa bending teward his 
companion, a graceful, beantifal girl who was 
langbing into his face, There was an 
expression of tenderness upon his countenance 
as be arranged the wraps more closely aboné 
ber to protect her from the cold, 

It not require a second look ta tell 
Brenda who he was. 

There was no mistake—could be none. It 
was Lionel Warrender, her husband. 


— — 


OHAPTER: IVY. 


How Brenda got to the hotel, who assigned 
her a room, or hew she got to it, was ever 
afterward a mystery to her. .Her head was 
in a whirl, her eyes burned ag if there were 
living firea within them, end in her ears was 
the mighty rash of waters. 

She never paused to characteriza her feel- 
inga by any such common name a3 jealousy, 
She wag not dominated by any such impulse.. 
ag that. Her suspicions had been. aroused by 
her husband's singular manner, and now here 
was an evidence that she. had not misunder- 
stood him at all Lis manner toward that 
girl in the cab had not been one of a stranger, 
nor even of a friend. It was that ofa lover. 

How wellshe remembered the old oxpres- 
sion in his eyes when they had been turned. in 
that very way upon herself. She groaned 
audibly as she recalled it, 

But what was abe 40 do? 

There was no time to eit and grieve. She 
had her. boy to think of. What was there that 
she could do? And what was there that she 
dared do? 

With ber head buried in her hands, ahe cat 
down in her room in the hotel and tried to 
think. It was about the most miserable 
effort that she ever remembered to have 
encountered. She tried to think only of her 
sen and act for him ; but she cenld not gnite 
forget the soreness of her own heart, the, 
bruise that had been put upon her tender, 
loving spirit. 

Sho knew now that there was no use to send 
for her husband. She told herself again and 
sgain that be was tired of her, that he had 
ceased te lave ber, that he was infatuated 
With another, and that he was the very last 
one of all. the world. fram whom she could | 
expect justice. And then.the thought of Darcy 
Brooks came to ber; bat she remembered 
Agnea'’a words, that Brooke loved ber, Liopel 
Warrender’s wife; and while her heart 
softened toward him, ahe put bim ont of the 
calonlasion. 


Then snddenly. abe leaped to. her. feet with | 


— — farloxn hope blazing in her 


Lionel bad often spoken. to her of hig fear 
of his father, but never of his mother, Might 
not his mother befriend her? She was & 
mother too, and surely that would he a sweet 


move apy heart. 
Bhe wrapped her heavy coat about her 
anickty, pinned on her hat, and summoned a 


Tt was certainly a very elegant figure that 
she presented ag abe took er pines inside, 
Her dress was of broadeloth, plain black, and 
tailor-made, her coat one of the long ones that 
covered her fal figure from head to foot, 
the heavy trimmingy giving her the 
appearance of a Russian princess, an. effeat 

that her raven hair and eyes intensified. She 
was.rather quiet as. sha took her seat in the 
cab. Her eyes contained a set stare, and her 
face was éven a trifle paler than usual, bat 
she gave the address to the coachman in a 
subdued but quiet tone that told nothing to 


the curious. 
She was not & ived at the elegance of the 
' Fesidence hefore w the oab drew up, for 
she knew that the Warrendery wore reputed 
to be of fabulous wealth, therefore she was 
ed.and not.overawed, Her own simple 
bringing up had been different enough from 
this, Heaven knows, but Brepda was adapt- 
able to almost any surroundings, and it was 
in a smooth, even tone that she inquired of the 
man.who answered her ring,— 
“Ts Mre. Warrender at home?” 
“Yes, madame,” he answered, “but this 
— not her reception May, and I am afraid she 
6n 
“Will you ask her? Iam vary particular 
abouts sesing ber ta. day:” 
“Tf you will not mind being delayed for 


bond of sympathy between them that wonld |, 


his son's eye firmly. ‘ You have told mea 
batch of lies from beginning taend, You are 
& scoundrel, and not fis to be any woman's 
husband!" 

‘* What do you mean, sir?” 

“Don't presume to speak fo me in a tone 
like that! I know all abont your diegracefal 
conduct, and either it ceases fram this night 
or you cease to be son of mine!" 

“Bat, sir-——” 

‘Phere are no buts, and I will hear nothing 
upon the enbjeot ! You have deceived me for 
roonths that 4 know of, perhaps longer ; 2 1 
have suspected you, and my snppicions have 
been verified, I hada detective follow you on 
your recent trip out of the city, I know where 
you went.” 

* And if you do, what then?” 

The question was asked bravely enough—so 
bravely that Brenda's heart was lifted with 
hope for one little moment. 

‘*What then?” oried the elder, man, his 
voice rising as his rage increased, ‘‘ what 
then? Listen tome. It was two years ago, 
I think, that I discovered your disgraceful 
liaison with that Jew pawnbroker's daughter. 
I forbade you then ever to apesk to her again, 
and you promised me obedience. How have 
you kept your word ?” 

Brends waa panting almost to suffocation. 
Wonld Lionel Warrender, the father of her 
child—her husband before Heaven—allow her 
tc rest under go fonl an imputation as that? 
It seemed to, her. thak abe would die before hia 
answer came, and then she was forced to 
Haten closely, to catob the words, so low were 
they epoken. 

‘IT am afraid I have not kept it well.” 
‘* How, sir? You dare acknowledge——"’ 
* Father, there ig no use in our ind g 





half-an-hour, she will be at liberty, bus 1 have 
been forbidden to disturb her until then.” 

“T will wait,” 

The servant bowed and showed her to a 
handsome room, leaving her alone. 

It waa the fires time that ahe had ever been 
in Lionel’a. home, though he had been her: 
husband for two long yeara, She gazed about | 
} her with a. close, tight feeling a% ber heart. | 
She seemed incapable of fixing in her mind } 
anything that she saw. There were —— 
dpon the wells, but she knew not ot what; 
there were draperies of fabulous value, but 
abe knew neither the sbade nor the quality. | 

She tried to sit down, but somehow she 
did not seem able 40 remegin upon the chair. 

Suppose Lionel shoyld enter and find her. 
there, what should. the say to him? and what, 
ahonld, she say to his mother when she came ? 
Ab | she told herself, with a shiver, she should 
know what to say to a mother when the time | 


came. 
Bhe was.counting so much upon her mater. | 
nity, poor niistaken chiki! 

And then, as she wandered from one end of ' 
the room to the other, aha atopped suddenly, 
with an awful sters. It was Lionel’s voice 
that she heard in the next reom, and heard ao 
distinctly. thas she knew. it waa only s piece of ; 
tapestry instead of a doorthat separated them. 
She paused rooted to the spot. | 

‘You wished to see me, father?” she heard ' 
her husband say. ‘‘Ia it.anything special? 
It it is not, won't you excuse me notil to- | 
| morrew? I have a dinner engsgement, and I 
am afraid I'm already Jate.”’ 

‘Is ia something very epecial,” anoiher 
voice replied—a stern voice, with anger trem- 
blivg in it—a harah, oold voice witheat sym- | 
pathy or love. ‘ Sit down there!" 

Evidently. Lionel. obeyed the command, for 
after 2 moment the stern voice. continued, 
while Brenda, leaning breathlessly and trem- , 
blingly against the wall, listened. 
. When are you going to obey my command 
and ask Violet Clitson so be your wife 7" } 

There was. a short pause, during which 
Lionel Warrender moved uneasily, i 

“‘L_bavealready told you——” he. began ; 
but the elder man interrupted him, 

‘*I don’t care what yeu have told me!” he 





cried, hoarsely, leaning, fozward and, holding 


in the usual ecene. Perhaps I have not done 
right; bnt, after all, am I worse than many 
othera?"’ 

** You young scamp! how care you sii there 
and calmly make so vile.» remark to your own 
father!’ cried the old man, hia voice hoarse 
with anger. ‘How dare you, I say! Look 
here! Yon ehall take yonr choice now, here, 
this night! Whatiait.obe? You are cither 
to give that creature up, never to see her 
again, or leave shia hance this night never to 
enter is agsin as long as you live—never to be 
my son, [ shall disinheris you, and every 
farthing of my millions shall go to charity, 
Mind, Laball not accepts your word. There 
must be the strongest proof that you never, 
either by word or /etter,, are to hold the 
slighter’ communication with her. You know 
me, You know that I pever break my word. 
You will go out of that door to-night a panper, 
withont so much as a ahilling to keep you 
from the doors of the poer-house, unless you 
make the promise thas I demand, Are you 
ready to do it?" : 

Taere was a long and painful hesitation. 
Lionel had evidently arisen. Brenda heard 
hia quick, nervons step up and down the 
room ; then he pansed before bis father. His 
voice was husky and heavy. 

*\T am willing to abide by your terms,” he 
said, slowly. 

‘Bat you have not heard them all. I add 
to what I bave already said the command that 
you ask Miss Clifton belore this night is over 
to be your wife.” ‘ 

There was another hesitation longer than 
the fics, then Lionel’a veice reached his listen- 
ing wife again. His worda were; 

“T consent to thas also!” 

Brenda could hear no more. What was 
this? Was she to eee another woman deceived 
even aa she had been? Her brain was on fire. 
There was no mistake pow. Agnes wad not 
wrong. He had never meant to acknowledge 
— the 1 te —— ain bn tha memory 

4 everything in 
of that other“ hideons speech abat be had 
made, and her outraged hononr could bear no 
more. BShe-flang back her coat, and seizing 
the tapestry in beth her hands, ehe tore it 
aside and stood there before them. 

At the same moment a door on the other 
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side opened and a woman entered the room. 
Brenda saw her. She rushed forward, and 
would have flang herself at the woman's feet 
in her prayer for aid, but overwrought nature 
had stood too much, She fell in the middle 
of the floor, not unconscious, bat unable to 
move or speak under the awfal horror. 

Lionel and hie mother started towards her 
with one impulse, but before either could 
2 her his father had stepped between 

em. 

I forbid either of you to touch her!” he 
cried, harshly, “I know this woman by sight, 
and she ia not a fit thing for either of you to 
lay bands upon!” 

He rang the bell loudly for a servant, and 
Lionel Warrender stood there, with his 
wretched face covered with his hands, feeling 
with a shiver like death the touch of his 
mother's fingers upon his arm, that seemed to 
him to contain something both of appea! and 
warning |! 


OHAPTER V. 


A protonaeD silence prevailed in the room. 

Brenda had heard every word with oruel 
diatinotness, but it her very life had depended 
upon it her stiff lips could bave formed no 
reply. She bad lifted herself upon her elbow, 
still unable to rise, and was leoking with 
wildest pleading at her husband. 

It was a strange feeling that had come over 
her, It was not so much herself or her child 
that she wanted him to save then as his own 
manhood, She wanted him to speak, in order 
that he might not establish himself as a 
coward that was at the same time a 
scoundrel. Strangely enough, it was only of him 
she thought then. Her high sense of honour 
was outraged—not so much for the child whose 
honesty of birth was questioned as for the 
father who would silently submit to it under 
any circumstances whatever. 

She waited for him to speak, and she 
waited in vain. 

Neither mother nor son offered to touch her 
after that one indication of pity, and at last 
some courage was renewed in her, She drag- 
ged herself to the feet of her husdand's 
mother, and caught the woman's garment in 
her trembling hands, The ead eyes were un- 
fastened from her son's face and lowered to 
the piteous one that was lifted to her from the 


oor. 

‘Madame, tell him—that it is—unworthy 
of him! ” whispered the unhappy girl. ‘Tell 
him—that he is—disgracing himself—before 
Heaven and man—to allow us—to rest under 
an—implication so foul—as the one to which 
he has listened. Tell him, madame, to speak 
for the sake of his own manhood, even if he 
has lost all pity for us. Remember, madame, 
that he is your own son, and don’t for the love of 
Heaven, allow him to disgrace hia own life by 
allowing us to rest under the vilest slander 
that + ever heaped upon an innocent wo- 
man |’ 

She paused and waited, but only silence 
answered her. It was ey maddening. 
Bhe leaped to her feet, There was the light 
of a thousand lightnings playing in her eyes, 
He hair had become loosened, and was fall- 
ing in a veil about her shoulders, A crimson 
spot barned on either cheek, She stepped 
baok from them. Her head was thrown up in 
the attitade of a defiant princess, 

‘* Madame,’ she oried, her voice ringing clear 
and cold through the silent room, ‘if he will 
not speak, then you, as his mother, must 
make him do it. You must save him from 
the temptation that his unnatural father is 
heaping upon him, Don’t let him prove false 
to himeelf and to Heaven for so unworthy 
an object ag paltry gold! If he is afraid of 
poverty, let ue work for him until we drop 
dead from exhaustion, befere we allow him to 
wreck his life and rain his soul in an effort to 
keep it. Madame, bid him acknowledge me 
as hie—”" 

* Lionel 1” 





The interruption came as a hideous ory 
from Mr. Warrender's mother. Shehad flang 
her arms about the young man’s neck, and 
had hidden her face upon his bosom as if a 
death.stroke had been given her. He caught 
her and held her closely to prevent her falling 
to the floor. She was trembling from head to 
foot, with that awfal, shuddering quiver that 
— violent hysteria. He bent and kissed 

swiftly upon the brow. 

‘* Don’t let her say it!"' the elder woman 
whispered. ‘ For Heaven’s sake, don’s let her 
say it! Remember your oath, Lionel! It is 
your mother’s life—your mother’s reason—I 
am imploring of you! Oh, have pity!" 

No one in that room but the man to whom 
they were addressed could hear those whis- 

words. Both Mr. Warrender and Brenda 

w that she was speaking, bat, believing 

that she was uttering different words from 

= she wae, neither of them interrupted 
er. 

Lionel's face was pale and set and cold as 
death. He dared not do that which his honour 
seemed forcing u him. He dared not 
defy his father and speak the trath—that it 
was his wife—the mether of his child—that 
atood before him. His whole soul was erying 
out for her, bat he knew that his lips muss 
remain dumb—that however foul an implica- 
tion he might rest under, he could not save 
himeelf. 

He pressed his mother closely to his heart 
for one moment, then he placed her upon a 
couch and turned to hia father. 

The elder man was rigid as iron. There was 
not an atom of pity in his stern old heart, 
either for the unhappy girl that stood before 
him, or for the son whom he had loved in his 
own wretched way. 

‘* What have you to say in reply to what 
= young woman has said?"" he asked, 


5. 

Lionel Warrender knew that voice well. 
He knew that his father prided himself upon 
the fact that never in his life, under any cir- 
cumstances, had he broken his word, and 
there wae no chance of his doing so now. 
Poverty had not the terrors for him that he 
had made his young wife believe, but there 
was another contingency of which he dared not 

that was ten thousand times worse than 
that which sealed his lips es closely as death 
itself, And the hideous part of it was that there 
seemed no time, even in the far distant future, 
when that seal could be broken. 

It was a frightful position, and one that 
was already wrecking his young life. 

“* Nothing,” he answered, in a hollow tone, 
in which there was no resemblance to his 
former boyish, happy voice. ‘“ Will you per- 
mit me to take her from the room? There 
are reasons why I should fer that she 
should not remain here, I return at once 
to speak to you.” 

He half expected that his father would re-. 
fase, but instead he received a formal bow of 

rmission, He went up to Brenda and drew 

er hand through his arm ; then he picked up 
her hat from the floor. 

“Will you come with me?" he asked, 

uietly. ‘I must speak with you alone, 
on’t refuse. There is nothing to be gained 
by remaining. Come!”' 

She was too much stunned to resist, even 
had the desire been left her. She followed hia 
lead. He took her to a small room, and 
paused, 

“Pin up your hair,” he said, quietly. ‘‘ You 
cannot go into the street like that. That is 
right,” as she obeyed him, ‘At what hotel 
ate you stopping ? I shall call upon you there 
to-night. can’t say at what hour, but ex. 


,; pect me, and I will make it as early as possi- 


ble. Don't stop to talk now, for there is not 
time. If you have not a sitting-room as well 
as bed-room, engage one at once. Uader 
what name are you there?” 

“My own,” she answered, somewhat 


defiantly. 
He a & trifle, 
* And the hotel?” 


‘The Grand,” 

‘* Expect me to-night.” 

Then he led her from the house and placed 
ber in her cab, giving the order to the coach. 
men himoelt. 

Not a word of affection; not a word of 
tenderness or sorrow for the position in which 
he had placed her; not a syllable of promise 
for the fature. Brenda was stunned— 
bewildered. She almost forgot her misery in 
the peculiar surprise she felt at hia conduct, 
How was she to know that he felt his own 
shame too keenly to dare speak one word upon 
the subject? How was she to know that the 
horror of his enforced conduct was atifling him, 
soul and body, and that his heart was crying 
out words that he dared not speak in fear of 
her righteous indignation ? 

Oh, if we could only read each other's hearts 
aright sometimes, what wretchedness might 
we not be spared | 

Lionel Warrender watched the cab until it 
had turned the corner; then, with a sigh, he 
re-entered the house and the library. 

Hise mother was still there, She had arisen 
to a sitting posture on the couch, and was 
listening breathlessly. Her lipa were slightly 
apart. Her hair was disarranged, her eyes ua- 
naturally bright. Her husband's 8 was 
bent a her, 80 fascinated that he failed to 
hear the entrance of bia son, but she did not 
even see him, She started up as Lionel 
entered the room and would have gone towards 
him, bat her weak limbs refased to support 
her. She put ont her trembling hands to him, 
and he went and sat beside her, holding them 
both in a firm and reassuring grasp. 

He glanced up at his father. 

** Well," exclaimed Gordon Warrender, ina 
tone so different from the last that his son 
had heard that the young man scarcely re- 
oognised it, ‘‘ what have you to say? ” 

*' Very little, sir,” auswered Lionel, slowly 
dropping his eyes. “It ia a subject upon 
which the leant said seems to me the best. I 
acknowledge, sir, that I have done wrong— 
terribly, horribly wrong. but it is a sin of 
which I am repenting in sack cloth and ashes. 
You know nothing more now than you did 
before, sir, yet you are willing to overlook it. 
If you will excuse me, [ should very much 
rather this matter should rest in the dead past. 
Heaven knows it is bitter enough for me!” 

He had spoken nothing but the truth, 
though the idea conveyed was a cruel lie, and 
he loathed himself for it, To his utter suar- 
price his father bowed an assent, 

“Very well,” he said, coldly. ‘I shall 
expect you to keep your promise to me and 
ask Mies Olifton to be your wife to morrow. 
Now take your mother to her room.” 

Oaly toc glad to escape, Lionel obeyed. His 
father watched them until the door had closed 
upon them, then very slowly he turned to his 
desk and sat down, allowiog his head to fall 
ry his hand, while his elbow reated upon the 

lesk. 

“Now what does that mean?” he asked 
himeelf, slowly. ‘‘ Ia there a secret in the heart 
of my family? What is this secret under- 
standing between that boy and hia mother? 
I must and will know | Great Heaven! I have 
sunk low indeed when I can even suggest an 
unformed idea against my own wife! And 
yet—and yet what does it mean?” 


(To be continued ) 








Some tribes in India have a marriage cus: 
tom which calle for the presence of a cow and 
a calf attheceremony. The bride, the bride- 

m and the priest drive a cow and a 
nto the water, and there the bride and the 
bridegroom, as well as the clergyman, clatch 
the cow's tail, while the officiating personage 
pours water upon it from a glass vessel and 
utters a religions formula, The couple are 
now united in wedlock, and the priest, for bis 
part in the ceremony, claime the animals, and 
also receives any sum in which the 





money 
groom thinks necessary to propitiate the idols. 
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THE PIGEONS AT ST. PAUL'S. 


Tur qnestion is sometimes asked when did 
first find a home amid the architeo. 
tare of 8d. Paul's? A more correct way of 
patting the question would be, when was the 
time when they did not fiod a home there? 
In 1385 R bert de Braybroke, bishop of Lon- 
don, complains that are those “ who, 
instigated by a malignant spirit, are busy to 
injare more than to profit, and throw from a 
distance and hurl stones, arrows, and various 
kinds of darts at the crows, pigeons, and 
other kinds of birds building their nests and 
sitting on the walle and openings of the 
charch, and in doing so break she glass 
windows and stone im in the said 
church.” And ase farther illustrative of the 
existence of pigeons finding their home in 
various parts of the outside of the fabric, we 
find that the boys being educated at St. Paul's 
School were ** Paul's Pigeons.” This 
brings us down to a time not very remote from 
the Great Fire of London, when the magnifi. 
cent old cathedral was destreyed. Ever since 
the present building of Ss, Paul's was com. 
pleted it has farnished a home for pigeons. In 
the many places protected from the weather 
in the extensive portico at the west end of the 
cathedral, and inthe lesser porticoes at the 
northern and southern entrances, they bave 
found convenient places for their nests. Bs- 
side the external resting-places, some of the 
birds bave found within the walla of the 
cathedral deserted spots where they may lay 
their nests, There are sundry openings in the 
two western towers through which the birds 
can fly. These lead to stairoases rarely trod. 
den by the foot of man, which must furnish 
much quieter resting-places than the corcicea 
of the porticoes, where so many nests are found, 
It is strange that the birds should have grown 
ao indifferent to the many things which it might 
have been expected would arouse their fears. 
The question of keeping their numbers 
within reasonable limite is a difficult one, At 
one time the ver, were allowed to shoot 
them, and ao lately as thirty years since they 
have been shot from the steps at the western 
front of the cathedral, when the area before 
these steps was inclosed. Oomplaints were 
made of this at the time by the people living 
in the churchyard, and since then no gun has 
been fired at them. The eggs are now some- 
times destroyed, as it is felt that if the dirt the 
birds make is allowed to increase indefinitely, 
the existence of the birds themselves will be 
imperilled ; besides this, wire netting has been 
placed over some of the more prominent 
= where they used to bniid their nests, 
beir present estimated namber is about 
three hundred. 
There are some curious peculiarities no- 
ticed about them. The birds that live in the 
various parts of the western front and those 


. that have their dwelling in the north and 


south porches never seem to mix, but to keep 
themselves quite distinct from one another. 
The gardens at the east end of the cathedral 
would seem to be a place in which all the 
birds would naturally be found; bat those who 
watoh them most closely say that the pigeons 
finding their home at the western front are 
never geen there. De. Liddon took great in- 
terest in them, and frequently filled his 
pockets with seed wherewith to feed them. 
Taey learnt to know him, and it was no un- 
common thing to see pigeons on his shoulder 
or pecking out of his hand. 

The pigeons are of the common breed, and 
there has never been any attempt to introduce 
any of the fancy kinds amonget them. All 
that are there have come of their own free 
will or have been hatched on the premises. 
Tae dirt of which they are the cause makes 
them far from popular with many of the ser. 
vanta of the cathedral, who are responsible for 
the cleanliness and good order of the exterior 
of the fabric; bat notwithstanding this, they 
keem to have exercised much patience and 
shown great kindness to these selft-installed 
Oc:copan's of varioas parts of the building. 





Tuere is a spider in New Z:aland that 
usually throws coils of his web about the head 
of his prey until the wretched Victim is firat 
blinded and then choked. In many unfre- 
quented dark nooks of the jungle you come 
across most perfect skeletons of small birds 
caught in these terrible snares. 

Ix the course of an interesting discussion 
which followed the reading of a paper on 
colour-blindness the other day, a most carious 
statement was announced, to the effect that, 
after long research, not a single case of a 
woman suffering from this defect could be dia- 
covered. 

Taraty, forty, fitty years ago, and longer, 
social letter. writing was an important part cf 
woman’s daily work. She did not read 
Greek then, she was not a doctor or a lecturer ; 
she considered it infra dig to keep shop, bold 
to write books or paint pictures. Toe only 
book she wrote was her diary; the only 
pictures she painted—and watery little daubs 
they usually were—she hung on her own 
walls, So—restricted as she was—she over- 
flowed in letter-writing. 

Tae phrase “A hair of the dog that bit 
you,’ though now confined to a symbolic ani 
alcoholic interpretation, bas an accurately 
canine origin. In the Oaucasus it is still 
common for anyone who ia bitten by a dog to 
lay a handfal of hair taken from the same 
animal's coat upon the wound before cauter- 
ising and bandaging it. In some mystic way 
the hair is supposed to prevent untoward 
conrequences. 

Tse ssored fires of India have not all been 
extinguished. The most ancient, which still 
exists, was consecrated twelve centuries ago in 
commemoration of the voyage made by the 
Parsees when they emigrated from Persia to 
India. The fire ia fed five times every twenty- 
four hours with sandal wood and other 
fragrant materials, combined with very dry 
fael, This fire, in the village of Oodwada, mear 
Balsar, is visited by the Parsees in large 
nambers during the months allotted to the 
presiding genius of fire. 

Tasavetters in Japan tell of the unconcern 
with which a Japanese will take a bath in fall 
publicity, and the castom hae impressed 
foreigners as immodest, An Englishman who 
has long been in the country says there is 
really nothing immodest in the promiseuous 
bathing of men, women, and children from a 
Japanese point of view. With them cleanli- 
ness is the object sought for, and the etiquette 
of the bathroom differs from the etiqueste of 
the parlour. With Europeans, he says, the 
attitude of waltzers ia only permitted when 
the musio is played. It is something like thia 
with the Japanese bathers, When the neces- 
sary operation of washing or doing other work 
requires it to strip becomes a duty. On the 
other hand, a Japanese woman would seorn to 
appear decollete. To her eye our ball rooms 
are an astonishment, and the exposure of the 
person for display is incomprehensible. Thie 
writer thinks that the Japanese are not 
excelled by their western brethren in modesty. 

Pesuars the secret of the sweet expression 
and habisual serenity of the Japanese women 
can be found in their freedom from small 
worries. The fashion of dress never varyin 
saves the wear of mind over that subject, an 
the bareness of the houses and simplicity of 
diet make housekeeping a mere bagatelle. 
Everything is exquisitely clean and easily 
kept so. There is no paint, no drapery, no 
crowd of little ornaments, no coming into the 
houses in the footwear worn in the dusty 
streets. And then the feeling of living in 
rooms that oan be turned into balconies and 
verandahs at a moment's notice, of having 
walla that slide away as freely as do the 
scenes on the stage, and let in all out-of-doors, 
or change the suites of rooms to the shape and 
size that the whim of the day or the hour 
requires. The Japanese are learning much 
from us, some thiage not to their improve- 
ment. We might begin, with profit to our- 
selves, to learn of them, 





Tse ‘‘ Lawless,” or ‘ Whispering Court," 
is a very curious custom of unknown origin 
still existing at Roohford, in Eesex. The 
Wednesday mo succeeding Michaelmas 
Day the steward tenants of the manor as- 
semble by torchlight, at cookcrow, round a 
pest on King's Hill. The steward opens the 
court ina w , and the tenants answer to 
their names the same manner. All 
tabsentees are fined for every hour's absence. 
The minutes of the meeting are made with a 
piece of coal instead of with pen and ink. 


Ir iseasy to swim if one does not become 
frightened. When the body ie in the water 
and the man is breathing naturally the head 
will remain out and one can float almost 
without effort. The trouble with people is 
that, losing their presence of mind, they 
throw up their hands, when, of course, the 
head at once sinks beneath the surface. If a 
man will only remember to keep his hands 
down, accidental deaths trom drowning would 
be much more infrequent, for almost anyone, 
whether a swimmer or not, would be able to 
float until relief arrived. 

It is a curious fact that soldiers as a rale, 
look older than the same aged men in any 
other profession. We are not speaking of re- 
cruite, whose appearance is generally too 
young, bat of men who have served some 
yearsinthe army It ia no exaggeration to 
state that there are thousands of soldiers, 
barely thirty years ot age, who look at least 
forty. ‘Sentry go” ia probably one of the 
chief causes of this premature ageing in ap- 
pearance. It is one of the most wearing 
duties in the military life. A soldier is ‘‘on 

d'’ for twenty-four hours at a time, 
uring which time he must be ready to ‘‘ turn 
out”’ at a moment's notice ; two hours out of 
every six he is on his “‘ post,” no matter what 
the weather may be; and though a sentry-box 
is little better than no protection, it forms 
hia only refage in winter time or during a 
storm. 

In one part of the Canton Ticino, a very 
quaint marriage ceremony prevails. The 
bridegroom dresses in his ‘'Sinday best,” 
and, accompanied by as many friends and 
relatives as he can muster for the féte goes to 
claim his bride. Finding the door locked, he 
demands admittance; the inmates ask him 
hia basiness, and in reply he solicits the hand 
of his chosen maiden. If his answer be 
deemed satisfactery, he is successively intro- 
duced to a number of matrons and maids, 
some perhaps deformed, and others old and 
ugly. Then he ia presented to some large 
dolls, all of which he rejects with soorn amid 
general merriment. The bewildered bride- 
groom, whose impetuosity and temper are 
now —_ tried, ia then informed that his 
lady-love is absent, and invited in to see for 
himeelf. He rushes into the house, and 
seanches from room to room, until he finds 
her in her bridal dress ready to go to church, 
Then are his troubles over, and his state as a 
Benedict aseured. 

Ir is now admitted that the inherent hue of 
water ia bine. Even distilled water has been 
proved to be almost exactly of the same tint 
as a solation ef Prassian bias § Taie ia corro- 
borated by the faet that the parer the water is 
in nature the blaer is its hue. Bat though the 
selective absorption of the water determiass its 
blaeneas, it is the dust particles suepended in 
it which determine its brilliancy. If the 
water of the Mediterranean be taken from 
different places and examined by means of a 
concentrated beam of light, It is seen to hold 
in suspension millions of dust particles of 
different kinds. To this fine dust it owes its 
beautifal, brilliant, and varied colouring. 
When there are few particles there is little 
light reflected, and the colour of the water is 
deep blus ; but when there are many particles 
more light ia reflected, and the colour ig 
chalky blue-green, Along its shores the Medi- 
terranean washes the rocks and rabs off the 
minute solid particles, which make the water 
beautifally brilliant, 
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FACETIZA. 


Tux telephone takes everybedy’s word. 

“A man’s deeds live after. hin,” So de his 
mortgagee. 

Every desire ia insatiable and therefore is 
always in want. 

Waar is that by losing an eye bas nothing 
left but a nose? A noize, 

Tus male voice a girl likes best to hesr— 
the one with a “ ring” tacit 

Tux destinies which shape our ends are in 
the bands of our barbers and our chitopodista 

“Catt that fellow a baritone,” said the 
diegueied auditor. ‘‘ He ia only a bass imita- 
tion." 

Women jump at conclusions and generally 
hit. Men reason things out logically and 
generally miss it. 

Tum reason a -dog can look so knowing is 
because he can’t say anything to spoil the 
effeot, 

‘* Tommy, why are you so. naughty?" asked 
his papa, ‘I dess it's "tause I'm me,” said 
Tommy. 

Wuewn & boy begina to wash his neck with- 
ont being told, it is a sign that he is: passing 
into the ordeal of hie: ficet love affair. 

Farm Amateur: “Yes, I painted this. What 
school of psinting would you call it?” 
Artiet (gently): ‘' Boarding-schcol.” 

A HUNDRED times more trouble is cansed by 
mex who oan get work, than by the man who 
wants work but cannot get it, 

‘‘Hore epringa eternal in the hnman 
breast,’’ but there is more spring in the legs 
when a fellow site down on. tack, 

“How many seconds are there in & 
minate?” ‘Do you mean a. real minate, 
mamma, or one of your great big wait.a- 
minutes?" 

Paystoran: ‘I cabled to. collect those bills 
which 1 sent you.’ Mer, Squille: “ Youare 
perfectly welcome to them, doctor. Here they 
are, all in one packet."’ 

Mrs, De Srvte: “ How do you manage to 
get your servants to weer caps? Mine 
won't.’ Mra De Fashion: “TI hire a police 
man to admire them.”’ 

Mrstress: ‘I will not: have the seup 
Strained through my fine napkins. The 
idea!’’ Bridges: ‘* Yer needn't moind, mam; 
*sain't a clane one.” 

Prius: “They didn't think my epeech 
was oas and dried, did they?” Secundne: 
“No; shey wouldn't possibly think any of it 
had been cut.” 

Tax only way the average man can ex- 
press hia disgusé with lovely woman's present 
habit of wearing a trail is by stepping on it 
every chance he gets. 

“Way does Mr. Haber generally look over 
his glasses instesd of through them?” It is 
because he ia so stingy; be ia afraid of wear- 
ing them ont too soon,’’ 

Daisrz: ‘* What sarprises me about the 
Btars ia not their sizes and their distances, 
and all those horrid thinge, bat how they ever 
found out what all their names were !’’ 

Mrs. McSwat: ‘There goes that nnhappy 
inebriate sgain. Poor Chumlow! Have you 
any idea what drove him to drink?’’ Mr. 
McSwat: ‘* Yes, my dear. Thirat.’’ 

“Women dread firearms,” she said, ner- 
vously. ‘How about the other kind?" he 
whispered, extending a couple toward her, 
and che never flinched, 

*T suppose you haven't forgotten that it is 
leap year," be said, as he took a seat beside 
her, ‘‘and #0 [ must be carefal not to lead the 
conversaticn in a dangerous direction,” and 
he laughed. ‘I bad quite forgotten it,“ she 
said, with a yawn; ‘‘ what's the use of re- 
membering it when you never meet a man who 
~ — proposing to."' This time he didn’s 

augh. 





Maxy inanimate thinga appear to be en- 
dewed with reason. For instance, a collar 
button knews when a fellow has a sore 
thumb, and improves the cocasion to refuse 
todo duty. 3 

Fratnerstors: * What.did your sister ssy 
when you told her I was Here in the drawing- 
room waitiog for her? ’ Bobby: ‘' Nothin’. 
But she took a riag off one fioger'and put it 
on another.” 


“TI aw a Hill, sir—the oldess family in 
England.” “I never beard of the Hill family 
being amongst those of ancient lineage.’ 
‘What never heard of the proverb, ‘ Ag. old 
at the Hills >?” 


Suz (wearily): ‘*My head aches avwfully.’’ 
He: “ What. have you been doing?” She: 
“I've been trying to decide whether. that 
bargain F got to-day, ata. bargain. counter is.a 
bargain.or not." 

“Wry do we fire cannon and express our 
joy over Washington’s birthday, and not over 
mine?” asked a school-texoher. ‘Because 
Washington is dead, and you ain’t;" was the 
irreverent reply. 

‘Wear do these letters stand for?” asked 
& curious wife of her husband as she looked aé 
bia Masonic seal, ‘' Weil, really; my love,” 
he replied, enoouragingty, “I presume it is 
because they can' down," 

*' For years,” observed the verbvoce caller $9 
the busy editor, ‘‘I have been endeavouring 
to discover the lost tribes of Israel.”” ‘ Has 
it ever occurred to you to advertise for 
them ?" arked the editor with deep concern, 

Newwep: “ How long does a man have to 
be nvarried before his wife szrees with him in 
everything?" Oldwed (moarnfally): “ You'lf 
have to ask somebody else, my boy; f’ve only 
bean married forty years." 

Tue governess waa giving little Tommy a 
gtammar lesson theother day. ‘‘ An abstract 
noun,” she said, ‘is. the name of something 
which. you oan think of but not. touch. Can 
you give me an example?” “A red-hot 
poker.” 

‘* Wz bave divided up the work so that each 
of the. directors bas a fair share to do. 
Higginson ia searesary, I am treasnrer, and 
Proat is——”. ‘' Why, Peoat. ia so deaf that 
be can’t hear thunder! What. does he do?” 
‘* Qh, all the complaints are referred to him.” 

‘‘ Waar do you think: of that artiat. who 
painted cobwebs on his csiling 20 naturally 
thas the servant-gitl wore herself. into so 
attack of nervous prostration trying. to sweep 
them down?" ‘ There may have bean.sach 
an artist, bas never auch a servant-girl,”’ 

‘« My dear child,” said an indalgant father 
to ris daughtet, ‘‘ why do you order: so many 
new hats; it will be alwaya the same head 
ueder each?” “Not unless. I groatly over- 
rate my powers, pepa,”’ said that jin-de-sidcle 
maiden, with a sly glance at her young man, 

A’ canpipara’ for the Scottish rite degree. 
“My dear, now own up; don’t you think 
these lodges helpafellow?™ ‘Yee; I have 
noticed that a man who osn't walk twice 
across the floor with a crying baby will march 
half a day with a Knight Templar’s antform 
on and not complain,” 

Youna Reporter: “ The storm king harled 
his torn and tumbting torrents over the ruing 
of the broken and diamembered edifice.’ Ofd 
Bditor : * What's thas? What do you mean, 
young fellow?" Youog Reporter: “‘ I—er— 
the flood washed away Patrick M'‘Dougal’s 
old cow- shed,” 

One night in the commercial room of an 
hotei in one of our Jarge towns some travellers 
were talking over the state of trade, when one 
young man began to boast of the large orders 
he had booked. An old Scotchman inter- 
rupted him, saying, ‘‘ Na, na, mon; you've 
din naethin of the kind.” The young man 
very angrily retorted, ‘I’m a liar, then?" 
The old Seotchman replied, ‘‘ Weel, that’s nae 
muockle to brag aboot,’’ The room wad con- 
valsed with laughter. . 





Exper Berry: ‘' Tae membersof the quar. 
teste choir have sent in their’ resignavions, 
sir.” De. Thizdly: * What's the: matter?” 
Hider Berry: ‘'Your announcement last 
Sunday : ‘ Providence having seen fit to'e fitios 
them with hard colds, let: us joip in smging 
Praise God from whom all blessings fiew.’ " 

Han Lawrer —* Now, madam, don¥: yor 
think thet-it! we brought w little provenre to 
dear on hiay we eould render the divorce: pre- 
cacdings 7" **Endade; ‘an’ we 


unnecessary 
contdn't, jadge; O? had him auder th’ kitehen 
shtove'wid me settin’ ow top'av it foor hours 
ent paste A divi? Yh‘ more’ dacinter he be. 


Mrs Brxco: “ Ate going t0 the thestre 
in your drese suit?" Bingo: “Of course I 
sm.” Mrs. Bingo (wildly) “Them why don’t 
you put if on? ast, dear, I am almost 
ready and you haven’s done a thing.” Bing: 
“Don's worry, dear. F fave ampte time to 
pot it on while you are sceing if your hat is 
on straight” 

Ensign LeuMann, while promenading in the 
Berlin zoological, gardens in civil attire, secs 
his colonel approaching in the distance, and 
hastily conceals himacii behind a tree to 
escapes observation. Colonel (asx$ morning in 
the barracka-yard): ‘‘ Ensign Lehmana, how 
came I to. see you in plain clashes. yesterday in 
the, zoological gardens?” ‘‘ Beoanse the tree 
wad not thick enough, colonel,’’ 

Wen Bigley moved into an spariment 
house,, Fogg remarked to Mrs. B., “ Qaite 
appropriate, sweet. to the suites, you know.” 
Noodle, who wad present, thought it a pretty 
compliment; so.he tried.it on Bigley themexs 
day. ‘'I bear you have moved into. family 
hotel,” he began; “ quite appropriate; flat so 
the flats, you kuow,’’ And Noodle wondere 
why Bigley should get-mad over a remark 
that bad made Mea, B. smiie a0 sweetly, 

A Onze or THs Oxy Baock —A Washington 
man has a bright youngster who: succesdéd 
recently in getting even with hia father ina 
very telling though unconscious manner, His 
father was reproving the little fellow’s table 
manners. ‘ Don't do that,” said be ‘or we'll 
have to. cali you @ little pig:’’ The warning 
seemed to be lost, for the fault was: repeated. 
“Do you know whats pig is?’ wae the 
inqoiry, putinasolemn manner. “ Yes, sir.” 
“Whatisit?’’ “A pig is a hog’s littieibey.” 
‘Phe lesson in etiquette was su 

“Ros,” said Tom to hie friend, “ which is 
the moat dangerous word in all the Eagtish 
language to mounce?” ‘Doa't know,” 
said Rob. “ Well,” said Tom, ‘it is etambied ; 
beoaure you are sure to got a tambis between 
the first and last letter.” ‘Ha, ha,’ said 
Rob, ‘that’s not bad. Now I’ve one'for you. 
I saw it one day when reading the psper. 
Which isthe longest word in all the English 
languags?’’ ** Valetaudiosrianism,” said Tom, 
promptly. ‘No, sir; it’s smites; because . 
there's & whole mile between the first’ and last 
lester,” ‘Ho, bo!” cried Tom, ‘that’s 
nothing. I know ofa word that havover three 
miles between its beginning and ending.” 
“Now, what's that?" asked Rob, faintly. 
‘* Beleaguered |” cried Tow, wiumphantly. 

A cantanxenovs old Presbyterian minister 
in Scotland once got into a debate with a bost- 
man, whife crossing a river, about faith and 
works, bis position being that faith without 
worke wae enough. ‘Na, na,” retorted the 
boatman, with much serioneness, *' faith with- 
out works Il no' do. I'll gie you an instance. 
We'll ca’ this oar, ‘faith’ and this ither oar 
‘works.’ Very well. Tak’ ‘faith’ fiest,” and 
while rowing with it the boat went ronnd and 
round, ‘ Now,’ said the boatman, “Ist’s tak’ 
* works ' next,” and rowing with it slone the 
boat went round the other way. “We wil 
noo,” continued the boatman, ‘tak’ ‘faith 
an* ‘worka’ thegither. Noo,"’ exclaimed he, 
triumphantly, as he rowed with both oars at 
the same time. “ws can get ower the water; 
an’ this ia the only way that we cam gst ower 
the troubled ocean o' the warl’ tae the peace: 
fal shores o* inrmortality,”’ 
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SOCIETY. STATISTICS. MISCELLANEOUS. 


Paorograruic albums have gone so. ubéarly 
out of fashion that you seldom see one now, 


Low-THnoatTep bodices on day dresses are 
alxeady seen. in. Paris, and before the middle 
of: next, season they will prevail very. gene- 

Atraca is haying —— a revival in- black 
and —22 for street and travelling 
gowns, and in white and light: shades fer: 
evening wear, 

Tur Empresa Hug éniedectined to fotlow the 
conventional idea, in beds. Hérs was raised 
80 little above the floor of her bedroom as to 
give, at a hasty glance, the — that, 
she was sleeping on the carpet, 

Tus twenty-fifth anniversary of the death 
of the E Maximilian was observed 
recently in Vienna, where hia, eoffin. rests.in. 
the vanits of the Capucin. Poa.) by the side 
of that of his:ill- fated: nephew, the Archduke 
Radolph, 

A yew departure concerning engagement 
rings is stealthily gaining ground. 1% is this: 
In many instances a plain gold circle, which 
will subsequently be used ag the wedding- 
ring, ia ficat presented as the engagement. 
ring 


Tue Grand Dake of Hesse and hie youngest 
sister Princesa Alix, wha bave. been staying 
at Hombarg om a visit to the Empress 
Frederick; are now at Schwalbach, where they 
have taken the Villa Greber, and they will 


are to ba the gueats of the Qaeen at. Balmoral 
during September, 
Tae trailing street dress-iq going ont a5 fagk 


as it came, in, aaveral leaderg. of ton having, 


decreed that it, caused more bother than it 
was worth; and, better atill, the — 
jacket; fires, monstrosity ofthis: searon 4 
nonnoed by the very people who self it to be & 
mere joke, simply. launched to.see who. would 
take it or leave it alone, 

Ir ia not. generally known that the presenta. 
tion of a flag to the Sovereign, on the anni- 
versaries, of the. batéles of Blenheim and 
Waterloo, is the tenure by whieh the estates 
of Blenheim and Sirathfisldgaye are held by: 
the Dakes of Marlborangh and W. 

The flags are small silken ones, with, gold 
fringe at the sides, They have always been 
made by one firm in Sé. James’ s-street; and 
are kepe at Windsor Qastleafter 

The Doke of Mariborough's is white with 
three feur.dalys upon it, while that.of the 
Dake of Weilington is: a tricolonr: 

Tr is claimed that the most perfect corseta: 
in the worldare manofactured in Bride-steeet, 
Dabdliv, at a factory which gives employment) 
to four hundred girla. Lt is kept running all 
the time to its fall capacity, and does a great 
export trade.to London, Paria, Australia, and 
Sonth Afries. The strange fact congerning, 
the business ia that the goods, after beiug 
manufactured there, must be sent to Paria to 
be stamped. before. thay oan be sold. Thay 
will not sell. even in Dablia until they: receive 
the Parie mark, 

Tar eagagement of Princess Margaret of 
Prussia to the Prince E'sederick of Hessehas: 
caused much surprise at Oonrt, for she was 
expected to make a very brilliant match, and 
the Doke of York, the Oesarewitch, and Prince 
Christian of Denmark had all been mentioned 
aa likely to bo her husband, The Princess 
Margaret is a clever and very sweet-tempered 
girl, and. was the favourite child of her father, 
and hia constant companion; and since hia 
death ehe has become the conatant companion 
of her mother, having never been absent from 
ber for s single Gay. Princess Margaret ia 
thoroughty English in all her tastes and 
habits; and she speaks our language without 
& trace: of German acoent, writes it "ganar 
snd is a great reader of Buglish books. 





Brecraicrry, in its various applications, ia. 


said to give employment to 5.000 000 people. 

Iz is eatimated, that at the lowest computa- 
tion & sum.of from four to five million pounds 
ig annually risked in beta. on horse-racea. 

Late statistics show that out of the 5 000-000 
inhabitants in London more than 3 000,000 
families carn less than three. shillings a day. 

Tue longest yom craft afloat ie the Britich 
ship Lancing. Sbe ie a four.maated izon.ship 
of '2 600 tons and 356 feetin length. 

A statistician hag arrived at the conclusion 
thas a gold coin passes from one person to an- 
other twa billion timea:hefore the stamp or im, 
—— upon it becomes obliterated by: fric- 
tion. 

Tre greatest fleet of passenger vessels owned 
by any one company ia that of the Peninsula 
and Oriental Sicam Navigation Company. in 
the flee} are seventy-two steamships of 
* tons and 189,000 horse power. The 

P, and O. steamships steamed 2 500.000 miles 
in 1890 without an aecident. 





GEMS. 


* 

Trose are the most: honourablo who are the 
most usefal, 

Sinence at the proper season is wisdom, and 
better than-any speech, 

Tue prodent man sees only tha difficulties, 
the bold only the advantagesof a great enter- 
prise; the hero. sees both, diminishes those, 
makes these predominate, and conquars. 

Ir you should ever find isnecessary verbally 
to assert yonr social rank, do it gracefally, and 
do not forget you're a gentleman, in. trying to 
prove that you're one, 

Some men are 80 much in love with them- 
selves that they never see their own mistake. 
They display a sort of heroiem in the hopeless 
struggle to, justify their own errors, and when 
their faults are.made.so plein to. them that a 
confession is: exterted from them, they still 
manage tq make some capital out of their in- 
firmity by boaating that it.only proves that 
they are human. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Tutxos woRTs Know1ne.— Whites of eggs may 
be beaten to a autt froth by an open window 
when it would, be impossibie in a steamy 
kitohen. 

Ruvzars Jeciry.—Wash and cut in small 
pieces, put just enough of water over it to start 
it to boiling; when tender drain through a 
ooares jelly-bag, add one cupof sugar for cach 
oup of jaice, and boil over a brisk fire for twenty 
nainotes, It ia beats made lata.in the season, 

Brive Care, Turse Pousps Wrrent.—This 
ia the nearest, bat. wilk weigh more than three 
poundse—Half. pound batter, half. pound sugar, 
Bix eggs, one pound raising, one pound curzants, 
quarter pound peel, one matmeg, one dessert 
spoon mace and cinnamon, one wine: glasa 
milk. Beat the batter and augar to cream, 
then put in the yolks of the eggs and mix 
well, beat up the whites and them time 
about with the flour, a little at a time, mix 
well, then add all the: frait nicely 
then the spices and the miik, give all a good 
beating —* and bake in a slow oven two hours. 
Toing: Half- pound. icing sugar, one or. two 
whites of eggs, half-pound ground almonds 
Mix the almond and sugar together, then drop 
in white of egg till it is just baraly moistened, 
spread. it on the cake: It,ahould be very ary 
or it will raw off, andthe cake must be cold. 
Ioe this over the top with white icing made 
— -pound. ĩoing eugar aud white of egg 
m 4 





OnrentaL husbands do. not give their wives 
any money to uée, 

Women are more nimble with the left hand 
than men. Possibly this is owing to musical 
trainingthe piano, for instance, is quite an 

education in left-handed nimbleneas. 

An ol® way of interrogating fate in love 
affairs is to slice an apple in two with a sharp 
knife. If thie can be done withont ontting & 
seed, the wish of the hears will bs falfilled. 

From an examination of the statistios con- 
tained in cfficial marriage records, it appears 
that early marriages are now very much less 
common than in the days cf onr grand- 
mothers. 

Ix the seventeenth century the favourite 
colour of the Scotch Covenanters was bine, 
and blue and orarge or yellow became the 
Whig colours after the Revolution of 1688. 
Green is the colour of the [rish Roman 
Catholics, while opposed to it ia the orange of 
the Orangemen or Protestants of the North 
of Ireland. 

Tue first glasa window in thia country war 
one past up in.an ae inthe year 680. Glase 
win , however, did not become general far 
many hundred years, and as late as 1577 the 
glass casementa.at Alnwick Castle, tne Doke 
of Northumberland's seat, were regularly 
taken down when the family was away from 
home, 

A centiemAN who has been treated by 
skilled physicians, both in this.coumry and 
abroad, says that coffee made from the green 
berry will bring great relief, if it does not 
effect & permanent cure, in the treatment ~ 
rheumatism, To a tea-cup of cold wateradda 
tablespoonfal of Java coffee. Let it stand over- 
night, and drink before breakfast in the morn-- 

ng. 

A very simple way of preventing moths 
from laying their eggs in & bureau is te 
uncork a bottle of chloroform a few minutes 
in each. drawer; or, better, still, drop a few 
drops of the liqnid in the drawer iaaelt. If 
a garment ig properly brushed and well 
wrapped in a newspeper moths will never go 
near it, as they seem to have a great dislike. 
to the press. 

Wueny a child is dying, the people in some 
artes of Holland are accustomed to shade it 
y curtains from the parents’ gsze, the sonl 

— supposed to linger in the body co long 

® compassionate eyes is fixed upon it. Thus, 

— —— he. who sheds a tear in leaning 

over an poe Sem friend, and does not wipe it 

off, enhances, they consider, the difficulties of 
death's iact obrugele. 

A crocrapny for blind people has bsen con- 
trived which enables them to gain a tolerably 
correct idea of the peculiarities of the earth's 
surface, The maps are carved from wood or 
moalded in plaster, and accurately present the 
inequalitiea in the surface of the country. 
Mountaing are of course represented by ridgee 
in' the map ; oceans, rivers and lakea by per 
feotly smooth, glassy surfaces, while a little 
group of toy houses represents a city. The 
system is admirable, since it is really an ob- 
ject lesson in nature and enables these unfor- 
tunate people to gain. ideas which they would 
never in any other way be able to acquire, 

Tax rapidity of animal motion is sometimee 
far greater than can be detected by the haman 
eye. It is a favourite amusement of country 
boys, when they can find an owl sitting ona 
stump in a field, to walk around the bird at a 
considerable distance and see him " tiat his 
head. cff * Ag the obzerver circles round, the 
creature seems to foliow him by turning his 
head, and then gives the impression of moving 
his head. oontinnously round inacirole, Ags. 
matter of fact, however, as soon as the owl's 
neck is twisted enfficiently for comfort, be 
tarne his head suddenly in another direotion,, 
but - quickly that the eye canuct detect the 
motion, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


8. S. T. —Shakspeare died 1616 ; Samuel Johnson died 
1784 

Lrrrtz Bor Bivx.—A murderer can be arrested any- 
where if discovered. 

Im Caow.—A publican is not compelled to serve any 
customer. 

Par. —All dealers fn silver-plate must take out a 
Hoense. 

Jox.—Eoigrants' Information Offica, 81, Broadway, 
London, 5. W. 

R. A. D.—Mr, Gladstone represented Newark from 
1832 to 1845, 


Lattre.—Bvesham is commonly pronounced as if 
spelt Eosham. 


Srrona-Mispsp —Women are not entitled to vote at 
Parliamentary elections. 


Aw Apminer. — Hawarden Oastle, Mr. Gladstone's 
residence, is in Flintshire. 

Ros? nop —The letters “ F.A.8.” stand for “ Fellow of 
the Soctety of Antiquaries.” 

Monre-Cristo.—We never recommend a bank. Why 
not consult someone in your own locality? 

R W. B—Thero wasa Parliament elected in Decem- 
ber, 18 5, and another in Jaly, 1886. 


LaunceLot.—The fight at M:jaba Hill, in the Trans- 
vaa', vas on Febraary 26 and 27, 1881. 


G. T.—Go to your nearest ard or marine re- 
cruitiog station at once. You have no time to loss. 


Unuappy Lizzie.—There {6 no law to hinder persons 
playing at cards for money in thelr own houses. 


Nertiz.—Nothing but a divorce legalises second mar- 
riage while the first husband or wife fs alive. 

Wai. —Your employer cannot be obliged to give 
you a ‘‘ character,” either verbal or written. 

Spor —The dog-ltcence was raised from 5:. to 7s. 64. 
in 1878, during the Beaconsfield Administration. 

Distarss,—If the father has left the country he may 
be summoned within twelve months of his return. 


T. K.—Suoh a defect wouli hinder you from being 
accepted in any police force in the Kingdom. 


Approval.—The savings bank was iovented by a 
clergyman. 

Dents.—Dress-sults should not be worn before six 
o'clock P.M. 

Mipaie.—All Fools’ Day {fs traced through every 
country of Europe to the H'ndoos. 

M. T.—Mall matter is now sent from Paris to Barlin 
in thirty-five minutes by means of the pneumatic tube. 

Inzzis. —Not knowing you we cannot possibly advise. 
= . better show your hair to a hairdresser, or a 

mist, 


Ustvucky.—Do not belleve what people say, or you 
will be like the man who, trying to please everybody, 
pleased nobody. 


Feapinanp.—If a well could be dug to a depth of 46 
nailes, the air at the bottom would ‘be as dense as quick- 
silver. 


Caca ps Liow.—The fatal engagement with the 24th 
aus in Zaluland was at Isandula, January 22, 

M. M.—War was declared by the French Government 
on 15th July, snd the declaration delivered at Berlin 
on 19°h July, 1870 

Fortory.—There are not now, we believe, any free 
or — passages for emigrants to the Australian 
Colon 


Maxncvus.—The largest Isndowner in the United Kiag- 
dom fs the Duke of Sutherland, who holds close upon a 
million of acres. 


Cuanity.—The workhouse would not take In a child 
on the boarding system. A home for it must be found 
in a private family. 

Gus.—To get the names of planters in Jamaica or one 
of the West India Islands you would have some difficulty 
unless you hed a friend out there, 

A Victmm.—M>ths and other Insects do not lke the 
scent of Russta leather, and therefore books bound 
with it are rafe from their depredations. 


A. 8.—A Parlfament can eit for seven years from the 
date of a general election. This period fs fixed by the 
Septennial act, which was passed in 1716, 


G. H.—"' The Agent-General for the Cape of Good 
Hope, 112. Victoria Street, 8.W.,” will reach the proper 
quarter. There is no recruiting for the Ospe at present. 


Lavriz.— Fiying Obilders ran four miles in six 
minutes and 48 seconds, declared to be the fastest time 
over made by a borse in this country. 


P«uPLexity. —If you take your George III. sovereigns 
and ha! f-sovereigns to the Branch Bank of England you 
will be allowed their value, less loss in weight. 

Ros. —The apprentice fs tied t» the ship to the end of 
the voyage, which means its return to the home port 
it started from, bat be receives Journeyman's wages at 
—— rate from the date when his apprenticeship 
ox, . 





H. L.—You cannot compel a landlord to do internal 
repairs unless that was part of the it; and 
notice may be given alshough there fs no rent in arrears. 


Cuatosrry.—There are no statistical returns which 


give the numbers you require. It would be only private 
— which caleulate the numbers so 
afl cted. 


Sarton Lapora.—You can enter the Royal Navy from 
the sage of 15 to 164 The merchant service are not 
particular about age, 
strong, and apt. 

—There are no free passages to 


fs ©} 
can manage te save that before next April—the best 


are the same, Janet comes 
is a distinct name. Jeseie, 
no eennection with either, they are French, 


, is only one way, find the man who artes 
“shore steward” to the line or company. has 
g stewards and azsist- 


Jonas.—The phrase, ‘One man one vote” means . 


that a Parliamentary voter, t! h qualified in more 
= one constituency, shall be wed to vote in one 
iy. 


WAITING. 


“ Five years to wait!” Don’t do it, 
My innocent biue-eye1 maid, 

For the years may last a lifetime 
While your youthful roses fade, 

While your eyes are red with weeping 
And watchiaog the treacherous sea, 

Till you sing the song ot the lone one, 
“* He never came back to me,” 


Five years to wait, while others 
Are daneoing the danee of youth, 
And the one perhaps you are trusting 
aking his vows, forsooth | 


Who has sailed far over the sea, 
Five or ten, or twenty,” 
the blue-eyed maid to me. 


Bo she wrote her sweet love-letters, 
Or tended her garden flowers, 
Or watched the restless billows 
cliffs for hours ; 


Darsy.—Soap was imperfectly known to the ancien’ 
The first express mention of it 
— The former declares it to be an invention of the 


Bianca —The slave trade of by 
Sir John Hawkins. Hts first expedition, with the 
object of procuring negroes on the coast of Africa, and 
conveying them for sale at the West Indies, took place 
in October, 1562, 

Girsy Qoern.—The gipsy tribe is still far from ex- 
tinct. Toe largest number exist in Turkey, which has 
some 200,000 of them. Taen comes Austria with 
197.000; Roumania, 193.000; Spain, 40,000 ; Germany, 
42,000 ; Great Britain, 18,000 ; and Russia, 15,000. 


A Martyr To Coitps.—Try some spirits of camphor 
robbed in the palms of the hands and then sniffed up 
from the hands held closely over the nose. This may 
be repeated as often as you please. It certainly checke 
the running somewhat ; we do not say it is an infallible 
cure. 


Joumr.—Examine the eyelashes earefully one by 
one, trimming with a pair of scissors any which are 
split, feeble or crooked. Then anoint the base of the 
lashes night with a minute quantity of ofl of 
csjaput on the top of a camel-hair brush. If this ts 
repeated sedulously for a few months, the reau't is most 
gratifying. Beautifal arched eyebrows are likewise a 
great detail of beauty and are not to be underrated. it 
is best not te trim the eyebrow, as it makes it coarse, 
bot if it is desired to strengthen or thidken it, a few 
drops of cejaput of] may be safely rubbed into the skin 
every other night. 


you are not over 30, | a, 


Canada 
nly about £4, and surely you | incapable of 








Mastt.—It fs difficalt to ibe for nm 
without the cause of it in each fodividual 


EF 
prescri ervousness 

knowing 
case,. The mode ot living, the condition of the stomach, 


and the mental state of the sufferer have all to be con- 
sidered. Exercise in the open air, regular habits, and 
— company will sometimes afford relief without 
Otp Mamw.—Yellow hairs, however few in number, 
sieht tnt of plows a Muesaped out ease nt 
cats sre scarce, and it is possible 

may not be blue-eyed, but where- 


larger hotels get £30 a-year, and calculate on 
up thelr Income to £1 a day threugh tips. A’ 
—— the —— joa A te pay on, a-year for 

position, manage ar over a · ysar even 
then. The usual salary for a chef at first-class hotels is 
£400 a-year and the use of a piano! 


never be used, ecially by e whose fiesh is slow 
winicinonaeae 

P. 8. D.—The Holy R»se to which yon refer fell this 
year, it is announced, to the Qicen of Portagal. It is 
bestowed by the Pope every year upon some Roman 
C .tholic princess “ for virtue.” The stem of the rose fs 
of solid gold; the cup of the flower is set with 
precious stones, and the leaves are similarly set with 
small gems. It is a popular impression that the family 
of the possessor of the Holy Roe will never die out 


Hypatia —You are not competent to j idge accurately 
what course your fancé will take In any business oon · 
tingency, ualess you have sufficient power over him to 
coutrol his actions Net one woman in a 
thousand iness 


form and their io water in 
which tweaty-five grains of ammonia chioride have been 
disacl ved. can be preserved in this way from 


Mamiz —The date of Jenny Lind's death was 
November 2, 1837 ; she died at her own homeat Malvern; 
at es es Se OSes eae a 
the t of railw sy servants’ benevolent fand, 
Malvern, oa July 28, 1883 ; and the last notes tha: 
8.ng were the first few bars of Schumann’s song, 
den ” which abe murmured on her d 
bed when her daughter opened the window to let in a 
ray of mornirg ligut, 

Dick —The largest plant is a tree—the Adansonia 
digitata The smallest one is invisible on account of tts 
extreme diminutiveness, and cons*quently has not 
beea —-s classified. The A. digitata, called also 
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and they form s hemispherical head of 150 feet 
dtameter. 


OanLo.—Ten times the length the hand, or seven an 
a halt times the length of the foot, or five 
diameter of the chest from one arm-pit to the oth: 
should also give the height of the whole body. 
distance from the junction of the thighs to the gr 
should be exactly the same as from that potnt to 
crown of the head. The knee should be perfectly 
way between the first-named point and 
the heel. The distance from the elbow to the ti 
the middle finger should be the same as from the 
to the middle of the breast. 
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Tex Lonpom Rxaper, Post-tree’ Threo-haifpenes 
Weekly ; or Querterly One Shiliing and Fightpence, 


Aut Back Nomsxns, Parts and Votvmes are in prin? 
and may be had of all booksellers, ; 


NOTICE —Part 868, Now Ready, price Sixpence, post 
free, Bightpence. Also Vol. LVIIi., bound in cloth, 4a, 6d. 
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